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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Forum 


The Forum Publishing Company begs to announce that, beginning with the July 
number, THE Forum will be published quarterly, instead of monthly, as heretofore. 
The general character of the magazine will be the same, and its high standard will be 
maintained, but its purposes will be more specifically those of a review and outlook. It 
is believed that by publishing quarterly a review of the world’s events in every field, as 
well as to some extent an outlook based on the conditions presented, the essential 
features can be fully covered. 

In order that the material may present the proper perspective, the magazine will 
be conducted in departments each of which will be in charge of one who is eminently 
qualified by his training and connections to take charge of it. In addition to the 
general reviews, each issue will contain a number of special articles on subjects of 
paramount interest. 

A quarterly review of this nature will have several advantages over the monthly 
magazine. In the first place, the field being covered but once in three months, the 
busy man will be enabled to keep in touch with all the important questions of the day 
by reading the magazine at his leisure. Secondly, it will give those interested in a 
special field an opportunity to find the essence of what they wish in a comparatively 
limited space. And, thirdly, the information will be presented in such a form that the 
magazine will appeal not only to mature minds, but to every member of the family. 

As at present outlined, the following departments will be represented : 

1. American Politics: Important Congressional legislation, insular affairs, our 
foreign relations, State and municipal legislation of special interest, discussion of 
political platforms during election periods, etc. 

2. Foreign Affairs: Important measures passed by foreign governments, compli- 
cations between foreign countries, the world’s wars, social movements, etc. 

3- Finance aad Economics: Financial and economic legislation in different 
countries, the world’s commerce, railroad development, etc. 

4. Science, invention, and engineering. 

5. Literature: A discussion of books that have attracted wide attention and of 
other important literary productions. 

6. Music and the Drama. . 

7. Art: An account of interesting events in the domain of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, archzology, etc. 

8. Educational Events: This section will discuss important pedagogical works, the 
most essential features of educational meetings, new educational institutions, special 
educational movements, etc. 

g. Educational Research: It will be the purpose of this department to publish 
the results of educational investigations only, as distinguished from pedagogical 
discussions of a general nature—work on the plan indicated by the articles on spelling 
which appeared in THe Forum for April and June 1897, and which represent an 
absolutely novel feature in the field of educational literature. The section will contain 
the results of the investigations of the editor, who is now continuing the researches 
some time ago interrupted, and will also be open to the publication of data collected 
by other investigators who are laboring on similar lines. 
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THE PHILIPPINE WAR: TWO ETHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Is it treason to condemn a war waged by our country while the 
war is still in progress ? 

2. Are civilized nations justified in adopting uncivilized methods of 
warfare ? 

Treason! The word has an ominous sound and carries with it the 
most odious reproach. It is disloyalty in its extreme form. It may 
appear in private as well as in public relations. A friend may deal 
treacherously with his friend; a disciple with his teacher. Judas Is- 
cariot betrayed his Master, and his name has become the synonym of 
infamy. And so, in an eminent sense, a citizen may commit treason 
against his country. In former times the crime was more frequent 
or, at any rate, the range within which the term applied was wider. 
The punishments also were terrible. In England, for instance, the 
wretch convicted, whether justly or unjustly, of high treason was 
cruelly executed, his body decapitated and quartered, his property con- 
fiscated, his blood attainted. The range within which the notion of 
treason applies has become much more restricted. The penalties have 
been mitigated; but the horror connected with the name lasts on. A 
sense of the peculiar heinousness of the crime remains. An accusation 
of this kind, therefore, should not be bandied about lightly or be ad- 
vanced without the most cogent and sufficient cause. Those who are 
the objects of such a charge may not be in actual danger of hanging. 
But the charge itself, if it be unmerited, is a grievous injury. To be 
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branded as a traitor in the eyes of one’s countrymen, without adequate 
reason, is to suffer an unpardonable outrage. 

Recently the statement has been made by a general of our army 
who seems to allow himself considerable latitude in employing that 
freedom of speech which he would refuse to others, that those persons 
who are publicly condemning the war in the Philippines and who 
plead for the independence of the inhabitants of those islands are guilty 
of treason and deserve to be hanged. Disregarding the hostile animus 
of the accusation, let us inquire whether there is any truth in it. Is 
it treason in a citizen of the United States to condemn the objects for 
which and the methods by which a war is conducted by his country, 
while this war is still in progress? My contention is that in certain 
cases it might be, and that in certain other cases it clearly cannot be, 
and that those who bring forward these accusations are confusing the 
two sets of cases. If an attack were made upon us by a foreign power, 
if the territorial integrity of the United States, and, still more, the life 
of the nation itself, were in danger, then no matter how wantonly the 
war might have been provoked by us in the first instance, no matter 
how unjust the object for which it was originally undertaken, it would, 
in my opinion, be the duty of every citizen to protect the national ter- 
ritory, to save the national existence, and it might be treason at such a 
time to promote disunion and to break the force of the defence by rais- 
ing the question as to the original right or wrong of the objects for 
which the contest was begun. I can conceive of a loyal Frenchman, 
living under the Second Empire, as strenuously denouncing the war 
undertaken by Napoleon II] against Germany. I can imagine this 
same high-minded citizen, in case the French had actually crossed the 
Rhine and had gained victories on German soil, continuing to denounce 
the war and to demand the immediate termination of hostilities. And 
yet I am quite convinced that the moment the tide of war rolled back 
across the Rhine, the moment France itself was menaced, this same 
patriotic son of France would have been found among the first to join 
Gambetta’s levies. I can imagine Theodore Parker, who denounced the 
iniquity of our Mexican war in such virile and plain-spoken terms, 
himself shouldering the musket to defend the boundary of the United 
States, in case the Mexicans, by any chance, had prevailed. 

The love of one’s nation is no mere instinct of gregariousness. It 
is, at its best, a spiritual passion. It is a high ethical duty. We are 
embedded in the nation to which we belong. We are related to it as 
the finger to the hand, as the hand to the arm, as the arm to the body. 
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The national language, the national literature, the national laws, the 
national temperament and character exercise over each one of us a 
controlling influence. They constitute the frame within which our 
individuality plays. To spring to the rescue of our nation when it is 
threatened with dismemberment, or when its very existence is imper- 
illed, is to obey the duty of self-defence. For our nation is our larger 
self, the greater organism of which we are members. To defend it 
against destruction is to raise the hand to ward off a blow aimed against 
the whole body. We are that hand. The nation is that body. The 
right and duty of protecting our country against attacks from without is 
the right and duty of self-defence. And if the discussion of the objects 
for which the war was commenced tends to breed disruption at a time 
when unity is indispensable for salvation, then to give rise to such a 
discussion, to denounce the primary objects of the war, is in my opin- 
ion indeed treason, and may be dealt with as such. 

As a matter of fact, during our Civil War, when the existence of 
the Union was at stake, President Lincoln strained to their very limit 
the powers of government entrusted to him. The writ of habeas 
corpus was suspended. The liberty of the individual was curtailed, 
men being forced into the service by process of conscription. And — 
the point here pertinent —the freedom of the press was seriously re- 
stricted, the Postmaster-General having issued an order closing the 
mails to certain newspapers in sympathy with the rebellion, and con- 
fiscating copies of one of them in order to prevent the spread of the 
opinions which it advocated. Such and other measures like them 
were sustained by the people. “Inter arma silent leges” (amid the 
clash of arms the laws are silent). Or, rather, in times of extreme 
peril to the state there is a single law that supersedes all others. It is 
the law of national self-defence, of national self-preservation. 

But the case stands very differently when there is no attack from 
without, no danger to the integrity of our country, when our country is 
itself engaged in waging war upon other countries, wars possibly of 
aggression, wars possibly unjustifiable, like the Mexican war, when the 
question possibly is one of power, and not of self-preservation at all. 
In such cases, the right of free speech at home may not be violently 
interfered with. He best loves his friend who seeks to dissuade him 
from committing a wrong, and who, when his friend has entered on a 
course of wrong-doing, endeavors by every means in his power to per- 
suade him to desist and retire from the false position in which he has 
placed himself. Shall he stand by and wait till the wrong is completed, 
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till irreparable mischief is done, till it is no longer possible to avert the 
disastrous consequences? And, in like manner, he loves his country 
best, he is the true patriot, who would dissuade her from doing a wrong, 
and who, when she has entered on a course of wrong-doing, would seek 
by every legitimate means in his power to persuade her to desist and 
to withdraw from the evil position in which she has placed herself. 
And it makes no difference whether, in the case I am supposing, the 
citizen be correct or be mistaken in regard to what he denounces as 
wrong. If he be actuated by a patriotic motive, if he sincerely believe 
that the policy contemplated or in process of being carried out is perni- 
cious, it is his right and duty to speak out. In a republic, in a country 
governed by public opinion, free and ample discussion is the only means 
of sifting out the wrong and right of alternative policies. To stifle dis- 
cussion, to attempt to terrorize those who raise their voices in honest 
protest, is the part of tyranny, is intolerable under democratic insti- 
tutions. 

But treason is defined as “levying war against the United States 
and adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” And 
it may be asked: Are not those who in their speeches assert that we 
should grant to the Filipinos independence at the earliest possible mo- 
ment adhering to the enemy, giving them aid and comfort? Is there 
any question, for instance, that citizens of the United States who should 
furnish rifles and cartridges to the Filipinos and supply them with 
money to carry on the struggle would be guilty of treason? And is 
there any difference in principle between furnishing them with mate- 
rial assistance and lending them that moral support which will encour- 
age them in their struggle, and give them hope and heart to continue 
it? It seems to me a strange perversity of intellect to fail to distinguish 
between the two cases. He who supplies arms and ammunition to the 
forces that are engaged in war with his own country adheres to its ene- 
mies. He places power in their hands which they may use for good or 
ill. He could justify his action only by expatriating himself and iden- 
tifying himself wholly with those whom he assists, thus acquiring the 
right and the opportunity to determine the uses to which his aid shall be 
put. But he who seeks to prevent his own country from doing what 
he believes to be a wrong, to stay the hand that is already outstretched 
to do the wrong, he who pleads with his fellow-citizens to recall them 
to considerations of justice and highest expediency, he adheres to his 
country and not to itsenemies. The effect of his action may, indeed, be 
to give comfort to those who are treated as enemies, though they have 
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never deserved to be so treated. But this effect is incidental, unavoid- 


able. By the purpose he has in view he is to be judged, and his pur- 
pose is patriotic, noble, loyal, in the best sense of the term. Says 
President Schurman, in a recent article: 

Even if free speech and unlimited discussion in the United States had the 
effect throughout all the Philippine archipelago of rendering the natives dissatisfied 
with our present military and semi-military government, and inspired them with the 
love and hope of liberty and independence, so that larger armies would be needed to 
keep them in colonial subjection — that, aye, and more than that, would be prefer- 
able, and infinitely preferable, to our renunciation of the principle of free speech, 
of the sovereignty of public opinion, of government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, which is the soul and glory of our republic.! 

That, and more than that, I add, would be preferable to our re- 
nunciation of the right, by means of free speech, of showing that high- 
est love for our country which consists in preventing it from doing 
a wrong. If this charge could be sustained, then it would equally 
apply to the brave Englishmen who feel and express sympathy with the 
Boers; then it would apply to Burke and the others who lifted up their 
voices at the time of the American Revolution on behalf of the rights 
of the colonies. Life is not the highest good. Bloodshed, horrible as 
it is, is not the greatest evil. Even if more blood should be shed in 
consequence of the attempt to prevent our country from doing a wrong, 
even if the war should be prolonged, it is better that men should con- 
tinue to perish on either side, on both sides, so that the great princi- 
ples of civil and political liberty may be perpetuated. It is treason 
by discussion to raise dissension when our country’s life is im- 
perilled. It is not treason to condemn a war even while it is still in 
progress, if that war is sincerely believed to be unjust, and if, by so 
doing, there is any hope that we may succeed in preventing our country 
from continuing a wrong. 

This, then, disposes of our first question. Let us proceed now to 
consider the second. 

Is it justifiable for a civilized people to adopt uncivilized methods of 
warfare? War isa terrible evil under any circumstances. When we 
pass over a battlefield, a field of carnage, after the fight is over, when 
we note the sights and sounds that meet us on every hand, the horrible 
mutilations inflicted by ball or shell, the glazed eyes of the dead, the torn 
and bleeding fragments of humanity that are strewn about, the piteous 
wail of the wounded; and when we turn away, shuddering, to shut out 
this scene from the mind, we may be tempted to ask whether there is 
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any such distinction as that between civilized and uncivilized warfare, 
whether the best thing to try for is not to end a war as sharply and 
speedily as possible, using almost any means to that end — almost 
any means. 

Observe that we are compelled, in expressing our thought, to induce 
the qualifying word “almost.” We cannot, even in the privacy of our 
own thought, say “any means,” but are forced to add “almost”; and as 
soon as we introduce this word “almost,” we concede the difference be- 
tween civilized warfare and uncivilized warfare. There are certain means 
which may not and shall not be used even if they should serve to bring 
a war toa speedy termination. There is something worse even than war, 
namely, the degrading of humanity to the brutal level of using abhorrent 
means to stop a war. In former times poison was sometimes adminis- 
tered or assassination was employed as a means of cutting off the life 
of the commander of the enemy’s army, especially when his ability was 
the chief obstacle to success. Poisoning and assassination are prohib- 
ited in modern warfare. And yet it cannot be denied that if a con- 
spiracy had been formed during our Civil War to take off secretly the 
leading Confederate generals — Robert E. Lee and Johnston and a few 
others —and if it could have been carried out successfully, the result 
might have been to cause the speedy collapse of the Confederacy, thus 
deprived of the strategic skill requisite for the leading of armies. By 
the sacrifice of a few lives tens of thousands of lives might have been 
saved and incalculable suffering prevented. And yet, in what frame 
of mind do you suppose would McClellan, or Grant, or the President, 
or the people of the North have received the proposition to end the 
war by assassinating the ablest commanders on the other side? And 
this shows that the speedy termination of the struggle, at any cost, 
is not the sole, nor the supreme, rule that should govern action; that 
there are certain means which, however they may conduce to that end, 
we dare not use because they are unhallowed and infamous. And the 
distinction between civilized and uncivilized methods is just this dis- 
tinction between the sort of means which a civilized people will permit 
itself to use and that which it will not permit itself to use. 

There are, perhaps, three points of difference, characteristic of civ- 
ilized warfare, to which special attention may be called. First, the 
restriction of the evils incident to war, as far as possible, to the com- 
batants themselves, the protection accorded to non-combatants, espe- 
cially to women and children. Their lives are to be held sacred. 
Their property, when taken, is to be paid for. And let me say right 
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here that while civilized nations tend to respect this primary rule in 
their wars with one another, no sooner does a civilized nation make 
war upon a less civilized people than even this clearest command of 
humanity tends to fall into disuse. A war of the civilized on the un- 
civilized or the less civilized seems to have for its effect to drag the for- 
mer down rather than to lift the others up. Heart-rending instances of 
this sort have come to our knowledge recently not only in the case 
of the conduct of the European soldiers in China, the indiscriminate 
shooting, the pillage, and the worse than pillage, but also in the case 
of the atrocious crimes perpetrated by British officers in South Africa 
— crimes, it is true, which have been punished, but of which the pun- 
ishment cannot efface the fact that they were perpetrated; the fact 
that they were perpetrated showing the tendency of which I speak. 
And now come the revelations that touch us as Americans, in con- 
nection with the court-martial of Major Waller, who admits the kill- 
ing of natives in cold blood, and seeks to justify himself on the plea 
of the barbarous orders issued by his superior. The first rule of civ- 
ilized warfare, as I have said, is to protect non-combatants. Even this 
rule is tending to fall into disuse in the dealings of civilized with un- 
civilized peoples. 

A second all-important point of difference is that the means used 
should be fair. In General Orders, No. 100, approved in 1863 by 
President Lincoln, published for the government of the armies of the 
United States in the field, and now in force, we find, under Rule 16, 
the following statement: “Military necessity admits of deception, but 
disclaims acts of perfidy.” A distinction is drawn between “decep- 
tion” and “perfidy.” As in a game of chess, so in the game of war, 
one of the players may endeavor, by a feint, to divert attention from 
the movement actually contemplated and to lull his opponent into a 
false security. A feint isa common device of strategy, is a legitimate 
act of deception. War is a struggle in which the instrumentalities used 
are physical: guns, swords, the physical strength of the combatants 
wielding them. But the struggle is redeemed from utter brutality by 
the moral forces involved: the courage, the daring, the scorn of death, 
the discipline, the solidarity, and the fact that the physical forces ope- 
rate under the direction of mind. A battle between human beings, 
horrible as it may be, is, after all, not like a battle between tigers, be- 
cause of the moral and mental factors that enter in. 

But whenever means are resorted to against which courage is pow- 
erless, and which, in their nature, are such that the mind cannot dea] 
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with them, that foresight and calculation are of no avail with respect 
to them, then the employment of such means becomes an act of pertidy, 
as contrasted with deception. A stab in the back is perfidious, because 
we have no eyes in the back of our head and cannot be on our guard 
against it. A blow beneath the belt is a foul blow, because it is aimed 
at a part of the body which the defence of the arms cannot cover. As- 
sassination and poisoning, as mentioned, are acts of perfidy for the same 
reason, because no personal courage and no alertness of the intellect can 
sufficiently provide against them. The use of dynamite falls under the 
same condemnation. And so also is the employment of the enemy’s 
flag or uniform, without distinguishing marks that can be seen at a 
distance, prohibited and justly prohibited for the reason that no one can, 
even by utmost circumspection or intrepidity, divine the foe behind the 
mask of a friend, or protect himself against armed assailants when ap- 
proaching in such disguise. 

Now the capture of Aguinaldo was consummated by means of dar- 
ing exposure to risk and hardship, but also with the help of such pro- 
hibited acts. A band of soldiers, under American officers, penetrated 
the enemy’s lines, professing to be themselves insurgents transporting 
American prisoners. The uniforms of the enemy were used to allay 
suspicion. Forgery was perpetrated. Decoy letters were forwarded. 
And when the troops had arrived within eight miles of Aguinaldo’s 
headquarters, and their provisions failed them, and they were too weak 
to proceed, they sent to Aguinaldo asking for food, and he sent them 
food, and they ate and strengthened themselves for the work they had 
in hand. I have wondered how that food must have tasted in their 
mouths. I have wondered whether it did not stick in their throats. 

The third and last point of difference between civilized and un- 
civilized warfare which I shall mention is this: that civilized war is 
ever a public act. It may be extenuated, if not justified, on the 
ground that it is waged in order to bring to triumph some great princi- 
ple like national independence or political freedom; or, in other less 
defensible cases, that, at least, it is intended to enhance the power and 
grandeur of some state which is supposed to be a representative of civ- 
ilization. Civilized war is a public act in the real or supposed interests 
of civilization. But whatever tends to import into the conflict an ele- 
ment of barbarity, whatever tends to lower the standard of humanity, to 
retard the progress of civilization, is in flagrant contradiction to the ob- 
jects for which civilized war is deemed permissible, and subjects those 
who are responsible to the reproach of engaging in uncivilized warfare. 
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It is for this reason that, in Rule 16 of the General Orders approved by 
President Lincoln, we read: “Military necessity does not admit of tor- 
ture to extort confessions.” Torture may seem to serve its purpose. It 
may seem the only means of extracting information necessary to the 
speedy termination of a war. But, whether it does or not, like assassi- 
nation, like poisoning, it is a means which we dare not touch. 

But, it may be asked, is it then possible that there can be any 
question of such a thing? Is it possible that torture can have been 
used in the Philippines by American soldiers, under the eye of Ameri- 
can officers, beneath the hallowed banner of the Stars and Stripes, the 
very appearance of which, in distant lands, should be synonymous with 
justice for every wrong and hope for the oppressed? I have been just 
as loath to believe it as anyone. For weeks, though strongly solicited 
to speak on this subject, I have held my peace. I have refused to credit 
these shameful, these fearful accusations. But certain facts, it seems, 
are now so clear as to make it impossible to escape the conviction that 
torture has been employed, though the extent to which it has been em- 
ployed is uncertain. Lieutenant Hagedorn feeds three prisoners on salt 
food and denies them water for forty-eight hours; subjecting them to 
the pains of agonizing thirst, under the fierce heat of the tropical sun, 
in order to extract information. He is not court-martialled; he is not 
punished. It is merely said of him that he has made a mistake. Gen- 
eral Hughes, in his testimony before the Senate committee, admits that 
he knew of one case in which the water-cure torture was attempted by 
American soldiers — attempted, he says, but rejected. But it was at- 
tempted. Were those who attempted it punished? There is no evi- 
dence of such punishment. 

And now, within the last few days, there has been published, not 
to speak of other numerous statements which have appeared, an official 
report by a military officer, Major Gardener, who has acted as Civil 
Governor of the province of Tayabas. And who is Major Gardener? 
Is he some untried, inexperienced, unknown, subordinate officer? Is 
he a malcontent, a person who indulges in passionate rhetoric without 
regard to truth? Governor Taft says that “he has been a successful 
military commander, a good governor, and that he would believe im- 
plicitly anything stated of Gardener’s own knowledge, but that, because 
of the great friction between Gardener and the officers who succeeded 
him, charges based on the evidence of others ought not to be acted on 
without giving the accused an opportunity to be heard.” If this isa 
correct rendering of Governor Taft’s telegram, it is difficult to under- 
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stand. That charges should not be acted on without giving the ac- 
cused an opportunity to be heard goes without saying, in any case. 
On the other hand, if a man is to be implicitly believed in whatever he 
says of his own knowledge, it follows, to my mind, that he will not 
bring forward the most serious charges, the most damning charges, un- 
less he himself is strongly convinced of their truth. And this is what 
he says: 

Of late, by reason of the conduct of the troops, such as the extensive burning 
of the barrios, in trying to lay waste the country . . . the torturing of natives, by 
so-called water-cure and other methods, in order to obtain information, the harsh 
treatment of natives generally, etc., the favorable sentiment above referred to is 
being fast destroyed, and a deep hatred toward us engendered. The course now 
being pursued is, in my opinion, sowing the seeds for a perpetual revolution against 
us hereafter, whenever a good opportunity offers. We are daily making permanent 
enemies. If these things need to be done, they had best be done by native troops, 
so that the people of the United States will not be credited therewith. 


Tt will be observed that he refers to torturing by water-cure and other 
methods, just as to the extensive burning of barrios, as matters of com- 
mon occurrence and within the range of every one’s knowledge. He 
even leaves it an open question whether these practices are advisable or 
inadvisable. He only says: “If these things need to be done, they had 
best be done by native troops,” that is, by agents who will execute such 
barbarities for us, for whose deeds we should, of course, be morally re- 
sponsible, while yet in the eyes of the natives we should not directly 
appear, that so we might be able to screen ourselves behind our emissa- 
ries. Major Gardener does not review the facts from the standpoint of 
the moralist at all. He writes as one who evidently believes in main- 
taining our sovereignty in the Philippine Islands, as a servant of the 
Government of the United States, warning them that outrages, even 
when reported to the military authorities, often remain unpunished ; that 
the sentiment of the high military officers in Manila is unfavorable 
to the setting up of civil governments; and that the burnings and the 
torturings “are sowing the seeds of revolution hereafter, whenever op- 
portunity shall occur; are daily making permanent enemies of them.” 
And what is this water-cure treatment, of which we hear so much? 
The native is thrown on the ground, his arms and legs pinioned, the 
mouth (in one case of which I have read) bloody because of the bayonet 
which had been inserted to keep it open. Then water is poured in, one 
gallon, two gallons, sometimes as many as five gallons, until the body 
is ready to burst, and the pain becomes agony. Then the water is 
squeezed out. And, under threat of a renewal of the procedure, the 
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native is urged to confess. Sometimes the process has to be repeated. 
In one instance it was repeated thrice and the victim died. 

I ask myself, why is it that we have become immersed in this 
slough? Why is it that we are called upon to consider accusations of 
extreme barbarity, on the part of American soldiers, the mere sugges- 
tion of which, three years ago, would have seemed impossible? It is 
because we are trying to doa thing which is contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions, to our traditions, to our ideals as Americans. We are 
going to extreme lengths just because we know that we have become for 
the moment alienated from our true self, that we are bidding defiance 
to the sentiments which are most congenial to us. Just asa kindly 
and humane person, when he is betrayed into resorting to cruelty, is apt 
to force the pace, is apt to become for the moment ten times more cruel 
than the more sullen and callous natures. We are engaged in trying to 
break the soul of a people, of a people that values good government, but 
rightly values self-government even more than good government, of a 
people that revolts against the idea of colonial subjection to us or to 
any other power, of a people that, however divided in other ways, is 
united in the demand for independence. 

At first we were told that it was the ambition of Aguinaldo that 
prolonged the war. Aguinaldo is a captive, but the war still gues on. 
And Major Gardener tells us that we are sowing the seeds of revolution 
hereafter that will break out whenever an opportunity occurs. We 
were told that it was the ambition of a Tagalog oligarchy to acquire 
control of the archipelago that prolonged the war. But it seems that the 
Visayans are as stubborn in their resistance as the Tagalogs. No; it 
is not Aguinaldo, it is not a Tagalog oligarchy, it is the awakened na- 
tional consciousness of a people that opposes us, a spiritual force which 
survives defeat, which the dispersion of organized armies cannot disin- 
tegrate, which, like a fire, goes on smouldering beneath the ashes, break- 
ing out anew ever and ever again until either it achieves its aim or 
those who harbor that aim are exterminated. And torture is used, as 
a last attempt, to overcome by excessive physical pain that impalpable 
spiritual force, just as it was used in the Middle Ages to overcome 
heresy, with this twofold result: the extermination of the heretics, in 
the wars of the Albigentians, and the triumph of heresy in the Protes- 
tant Reformation. 

Hear what President Schurman, the head of the first Philippine 
commission, says. Surely his testimony should be considered of 
weight : 
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You could not find in all the islands a single Filipino who favors colonial de- 
pendence on the United States. If the Filipinos come to believe that our jingoes 
and imperialists represent the mind of the American people, they will, like the 
Boers, fight until they are annihilated: our crowning victory would be their utter 
extinction. [And this is precisely as one who represents them has recently put it: 
“independence or annihilation.”] Our assertion of sovereignty is supported at the 
present time only by the federal party, who are numerically small, who are held to- 
gether by the cohesive force of public office, and who, worst of all, are animated by 
the delusion that the Philippine Islands will be admitted, first as a Territory and 
then as a State, into the American Union. Apart from this exception, which rests 
on a misapprehension, the Filipinos are opposed to us and unanimously demand in- 
dependence. . . . The Christianized Filipinos of Luzon and the Visayan Islands num- 
ber about six and a half million souls. Formerly divided into rival communities, 
they have been solidly unified by the events of the past few years, and the new-born 
national consciousness clamors loudly and incessantly for independence. . . . They 
are fairly entitled to it; and, united as they now are, I think they might very soon 
be safely entrusted with it. In their educated men, as thorough gentlemen as one 
meets in Europe and America, this democracy of six and a half million Christians 
has its foreordained leaders. . . . The American people cannot be democratic at 
home and despotic in Asia; and independence is the only alternative to despotism 
in the Philippines, except the admission of the islands as a State in the American 
Union, which is forever impracticable. 

The Philippine question is still an open one, as President Schurman 
steadily reiterates. Congress is not yet finally committed; the Presi- 
dent is not; the nation is not. Why, then, should we not now give to 
the Filipinos the pledge which we gave the Cubans, but which we have 
studiously refrained from giving them — namely that we will recognize 
their independence, under reasonable guarantees, at the earliest possible 
moment? If this pledge had been given at the outset, in all human proba- 
bility this whole wretched war would have been avoided. If it were 
given now, there is every hope that it would pave the way for peace. 

This has been a bitter subject to dwell upon. But the facts must 
be made known, and public attention must be fixed upon them. We 
have no right to turn away from the contemplation of such facts be- 
cause they are horrible, because we do not wish to believe them, because 
it mortifies our national self-esteem to entertain them. We have no 
right to regard the charges as to the conduct of the war as mere sen- 
sational news which we do not care to investigate, on which we have 
not the time to dwell, distracted as we are by the multiplicity of our 
other interests. If we have undertaken to interfere, as we have, in the 
destinies of another people, it is the duty of every one of us, of every 
citizen, of every man and woman, to weigh the evidence as it becomes 
accessible, to try to arrive at an impartial conclusion, and to influence 
public opinion so that justice may be done. 


And there is above all this immediate duty: to demand that the 
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facts be made known, all the facts, whether they be damaging or not, 
that nothing be concealed. We do not wish to be kept in tutelage, 
we do not desire the officials in Washington to decide for us what it 
is safe for us to know. We ask that the doors of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee be thrown open, that not merely a few favored news 
agencies but all the representatives of the press be admitted, to the end 
that the facts be promptly and fully conveyed to the public. The facts 
we want, all the facts, so that if there be an evil thing, we can purge 
that evil thing from amongst us. 

Of this I, for one, am well assured, that whatever the commercial 
interests or the ambitions of individuals or of corporate bodies may 
suggest, the American people, as a whole, do not desire, even for the 
sake of the golden prizes of the trade with the Orient, or of a favor- 
able station near the wealth of China, to march over the prostrate body 
of a people whose sole offence is their desire for liberty ; that the Amer- 
ican people do not desire, and will not permit, that the methods of the 
Spanish Inquisition, which we had believed to be a thing of the past 
forever, shall be revived under the sacred banner of this great Republic 
FELIX ADLER. 
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‘OUR GROWING DEPENDENCE UPON THE TROPICS. 


THE increasing contributions of the tropics to the comforts and re- 
quirements of daily life among the people of the United States must 
have been observed by every thoughtful individual who compares the 
well-supplied table of to-day with that of a quarter of a century ago, 
or contrasts the surroundings of his home or the conveniences of daily 
life with those of earlier years. Tropical and subtropical fruits are now 
the ordinary accompaniments of the table and in the hands and mouths 
of the very urchins upon the streets. Sugar and coffee and tea and 
cacao, which by earlier generations were considered luxuries, are now 
necessaries of daily life everywhere. The average consumption of sugar, 
which in the year 1870 was thirty-three pounds per capita, was in 1901 
sixty-eight pounds per capita; and the quantity of coffee consumed has 
increased from six pounds per capita per annum in 1870 to nearly 
twelve pounds per capita in 1901; that of cacao is six times as great 
per capita as in 1870; while that of tea is still as great per capita as in 
1870, despite the great increase in the use of coffee and cacao. Silks 
and satins, which were luxuries only a generation or two ago, are now 
considered a necessary part of the wardrobe of a large share of the pop- 
ulation. India-rubber, which a generation ago was almost unknown, 
is now utilized everywhere, for clothing, for household requirements, for 
machinery, and even for the tires of our carriages. 

The great railway lines, having made their way westward across the 
continents and connected city with city and the interior with the sea 
coast, have turned at right angles and are now forcing their way toward 
the equator from both the north and the south temperate zones, bring- 
ing from those sections where nature produces with such lavish hand 
the sugar, the coffee and cacao, the fruits and nuts, the spices and gums 
and dyewoods, the silks, the fibres, and the rubber, or transferring them 
to the rapidly multiplying steamships for transportation to our doors 
and distribution among our whole people. The effect of this upon our 
daily life and upon the habits and health of our people is readily ob- 
served. Not only is there greater comfort among all the people in the 
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matter of clothing and personal and household conveniences, but the 
variety of food supply has greatly increased, and with these changes have 
come improved health and a lengthening of the span of life. Students 
of vital statistics assure us that the average life of man has perceptibly 
lengthened in the past half-century, especially in the countries that have 
made much advancement in material conditions; and there can be no 
doubt that the increase in the variety and quantity of our food supply, 
in better clothing, and in other comforts and conveniences of life has 
contributed to, if not actually produced, this lengthening of the span 
of life. 

This increase in the contributions of the tropics to the daily life of 
man has been general throughout the countries where prosperity or an 
activity in manufacturing and commerce is the rule; but it seems to be 
especially marked in the United States, which now imports more than 
a million dollars’ worth of tropical and subtropical foodstuffs and raw 
materials every day in the year. The increased reliance upon the trop- 
ics is probably greater, proportionately, in the United States than in 
most other countries, since a much larger share of our sugar is drawn 
from the tropics than is the case with other, and especially the Euro- 
pean, countries, which in most cases now produce their own sugar from 
beets. The United States has during recent years consumed nearly 
one-half of the cane sugar of the world which enters into international 
commerce, and more than one-half of the coffee of the world. In the 
year just ended, the importations of goods usually considered as of trop- 
ical or subtropical production amounted to 400 million dollars, or con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000 for every day in the year, including 
Sundays and holidays; while thirty years ago they amounted to but 143 
millions, or less than $400,000 per day. 

Even these figures fail to show the real growth in the importation 
and consumption of the products of the tropics, because the reduction 
in the value per unit of quantity is so great that in many cases a dol- 
lar’s worth to-day means a much greater quantity of the article imported 
than it did in earlier years. The cost of sugar in the country from 
which it was imported averaged about 5 cents per pound in 1870, and 
2.3 cents per pound in 1901, or less than one-half that of 1870. The 
cost of the coffee imported in the “seventies” averaged from 12 cents 
to 18 cents per pound; in 1899 and 1900 it averaged 6.5 cents; and in 
1901 the average was 7.3 cents per pound. The average cost of tea im- 
ported from 1870 to 1880 ranged from 24 cents to 37 cents per pound 


at the port from which it was shipped to the United States, while in 
26 
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1901 it averaged 12.3 cents per pound; and raw silk, which cost over 
$5 per pound in 1870, now costs but little over $3 per pound. 

There are four ways in which we may measure the growth of the 
tropical and subtropical importations as a whole, and the importance of 
this question of a growing dependence upon the tropics seems to justify 
a brief examination of each of them. Moreover, it may be added, these 
four methods, although differing entirely each from the other in detail, 
give results so nearly identical as fully to justify the conclusion that 
our dependence upon the tropics is steadily increasing and must con- 
tinue to increase. 

The first and simplest method of measuring our tropical and sub- 
tropical imports is to consider them by the grand divisions from which 
they are drawn. Practically all of the imports from Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania, and a very large share of those from America, south of the 
United States, are tropical or subtropical. China, Japan, and India 
furnish the bulk of the importations from Asia, and of our imports 
from these countries, silk, fibres, tea, rice, and goat-skins form fully 
four-fifths of the total value; while most of the merchandise from the 
other parts of Asia is even more strictly tropical. From Africa practi- 
cally all of the imports are of a tropical or subtropical character. From 
Oceania this is true in the strict sense, except as relates to part of the 
wool of Australia and the tin of the Dutch East Indies. From South 
and Central America practically all the imports, except part of the 
wool and hides, may be classed as tropical or subtropical, while nearly 
everything from Mexico and the West Indies may be so classed. Prac- 
tically all of the coffee, the cacao, the tea, the silk, the fibres, a large 
share of the goat-skins, a part of the wool, the rubber, the gums, the 
spices, the cabinet woods, the bulk of the sugar, a large share of the 
drugs and dyes, and most of the tropical fruits come from these four 
great divisions—Asia, Africa, America south of the United States, and 
the islands of Oceania; and practically all of the supplies which they 
send us, except a part of the wool and hides, are tropical or subtropical. 

This justifies us, then, in a study of the figures of the total impor- 
tations from those great divisions for a term of years, to see what their 
growth has been, and to see also how that increase compares with the 
general growth of imports and of the consuming population. 

A statement of the imports year by year during a long period would 
unnecessarily weary the reader. I have, therefore, taken the figures for 
each quinquennial year beginning with 1870, which show that, stated in 
round terms, the imports from Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America south 
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of the United States reached a total, in 1870, of 157 million dollars; in 
1875, of 224 millions; in 1880, of 265 millions; in 1890, of 298 mil- 
lions; in 1895, of 310 millions; and in 1901, of 414 millions. These 
tigures are those for fiscal years, except in the case of 1901 in which 
those of the calendar year have been taken, since they bring the infor- 
mation down to the very latest possible period—six months later than 
those of the fiscal year. The total imports in the same years amounted, 
in 1870, to 436 millions; in 1875, to 533 millions; in 1880, to 668 
millions; in 1890, to 789 millions; in 1895, to 740 millions; and in 
1901, to 880 millions. Thus, the share which the imports from Asia, 
Africa, Oceania, and America south of the United States have formed 
of our total importations grew from 36 per cent in 1870 to 47 per 
cent in 1901. Further, it may be added that the population of the 
United States was 38 millions in 1870, and 76 millions in 1901, 
having thus exactly doubled in the period under consideration; while 
the imports from these grand divisions grew from 167 millions to 414 
millions, an increase of 165 per cent. To put it in another way: the 
population of the United States increased 100 per cent from 1870 to 
1901, during which time importations from Asia, Africa, Oceania, and 
America south of the United States, chiefly tropical and subtropical, 
increased 165 per cent, while those from other parts of the world, 
chiefly non-tropical, increased but 65 per cent. 

The above statement, however, does not supply all the information 
which one would naturally desire upon so important a subject; and this 
is especially true of those who desire to understand the causes of the 
growth in importations of tropical products and relative decline in the 
importation of non-tropical products. Naturally the conclusion would 
be that the importations of tropical products increase because of the 
increase of population, and that those of non-tropical products decrease 
because of the increased manufacturing facilities in our own country, 
by which our dependence upon the factories of other parts of the world 
is being rapidly reduced. A statement, however, of the principal arti- 
cles which form the importations from tropical and subtropical countries 
will aid materially in this analysis. While the number of articles im- 
ported from tropical and subtropical countries is, of course, very large, 
the most important are sugar, coffee, raw silk, india-rubber, cocoa, 
fibres, fruits and nuts, tobacco, cotton and tea. In the importations 
of 1901, these ten articles aggregated in value $340,954,707, or 84 
per cent of the total of 405 millions of importations of what may be 
termed tropical and subtropical products. Under this term I have 
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included all sugar, though about 12 million dollars’ worth of our 
sugar importations of last year was from the beet-sugar factories of 
Europe. 

" It is worth while, therefore, to examine somewhat carefully the 
growth in the importations of these ten articles which form 84 per cent 
of the total importations of tropical and subtropical products, keeping 
in mind the fact that the population has doubled during the period 
under consideration. Sugar has grown from 70 million dollars in value 
in 1870 to 113 millions in 1901; coffee, from 24 millions in 1870 
to 70 millions in 1901; silk, from 3 millions in 1870 to 40 millions 
in 1901; india-rubber, from 34 millions in 1870 to 28 millions in 
1901; fibres, from 6 millions in 1870 to 25 millions in 1901; fruits 
and nuts, from 74 millions in 1870 to 20 millions in 1901; tobacco, 
from 4 millions in 1870 to 20 millions in 1901; cotton, from less than 
a half million dollars in value in 1870 to 84 millions in 1901. Tea, 
however, has fallen from nearly 14 millions in 1870 to less than 9 
millions in 1901. Goat-skins, which come chiefly from tropical and 
subtropical countries, were not separately stated until 1885. In that 
year they amounted to 4 million dollars in total value of imports, and 
in 1901 to over 25 million dollars. 

Taking the grand total of tropical and subtropical importations of all 
classes, I find that the total value of the importations of articles which 
may be properly so classed amounted, in 1870, to 144 millions; in 
1875, to 207 millions; in 1880, to 246 millions; in 1890, to 333 mil- 
lions; in 1895, to 325 millions; and in 1901, to 405 millions. It will 
be observed that these figures differ but slightly from those showing the 
total imports from Asia, Africa, Oceania, and the countries south of the 
United States, already presented. 

An examination of the details, however, shows some curious facts. 
While the grand total of value has increased at just about the same rate 
as that noted in the imports from the grand divisions which include 
the chief tropical countries, a study of the statement, article by article, 
shows a great variation in the increase, when measured by values of 
the various articles. Sugar, for instance, shows an increase of only 
about 66 per cent in the value of the importations, while population 
was increasing about 100 per cent; yet, as has already been shown, the 
actual consumption is to-day twice as great per capita as it was in 1870. 
Coffee, on the other hand, shows an increase of nearly 200 per cent, 
while population was increasing 100 per cent. Cacao shows a growth 
of more than a thousand per cent, while tea shows a decrease of about 
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33 per cent, measured by values, despite the fact that the per capita 
consumption is as great to-day as it was in 1870. 

Turning to the articles used in manufacturing, the increase is more 
clearly shown. Importations of fibres are nearly four times as great in 
value as in 1870; the same is true of tobacco; rubber imports are seven 
times as great in value as in 1870; raw silk more than twelve times as 
great; while raw cotton imports are more than twenty-five times as 
much in value now as they were in 1870, despite the fact that the 
United States is the greatest cotton-producing country of the world. 
On the other hand, certain articles show little increase and some a de- 
crease. Tea, as already noted, shows a marked decrease in value; while 
dyes and dyewoods, having been compelled to retire before the less 
expensive and more brilliant dyes now obtained from coal tar, have also 
declined in the value of imports. The increase in the value of sugar 
imports has not been as rapid as the increase in population, while in 
many other articles the growth has been comparatively slow. Yet the 
grand total of the value of tropical and subtropical imports about 
coincides with the figures of imports by grand divisions above re- 
ferred to, and the increase is at about the same rate, and far in 
advance of the growth of population or the growth of other classes of 
imports. 

It is apparent from the two sets of figures already quoted that the 
percentage of growth in the importation of tropical and subtropical arti- 
cles has been far greater than that of non-tropical articles, and also much 
greater than the growth in population. 

Even these figures, however, do not by any means show the real 
growth in our importations of tropical and subtropical products, as in 
nearly all cases there has been a marked decline in the market value of 
these articles, so that the increase in the number of dollars does not by 
any means show the increase in the quantity of the articles under 
consideration. 

It is only, therefore, by considering the quantity of the chief articles 
imported during the period under consideration that we realize the star- 
tling growth which has occurred in these importations and in our de- 
mand for, and reliance upon, the products of the tropics. An examination 
of the figures showing the quantity of each of the ten principal articles 
imported in 1870 and 1901, respectively, shows that the quantity has 
in each case grown much more rapidly than the value. Sugar importa- 
tions, for instance, increased from 1,196 millions pounds to 4,569 mil- 
lion pounds, an increase of about 300 per cent, while the total value 
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was increasing but 66 per cent: coffee increased in quantity from 235 
million pounds to 1,074 milliot pounds, an increase of over 300 per 
cent in quantity, while the total value was increasing about 200 per 
cent; silk increased in quantity from about a half million pounds to 
over 12 million pounds; rubber, from less than 10 million pounds to 
over 55 million pounds; tobacco, from 64 million pounds to nearly 29 
millions; cotton, from less than 2 million pounds to over 68 millions; 
fibres, from 43,533 tons to 256,771 tons; and cacao, from less than 4 
million pounds to over 50 millions. Tea, with a decrease in value of 
about 33 per cent, shows an increase in quantity of about 50 per cent. 

It will be seen from the above figures that while the increase in the 
consumption of practically all tropical and subtropical products has been 
far greater than the increase of population, by far the largest increase 
has been in material required for manufacturing. While foodstuffs have 
increased from 200 to 300 per cent, manufacturers’ raw materials, such 
as silk, fibres, cotton, rubber, etc., have increased from 300 to 3,000 
per cent, in a period in which population was increasing but 100 per cent. 

There is also one other test which may be applied to the importa- 
tions. The Bureau of Statistics divides the imports into five great 
groups: foodstuffs, raw material for manufacturing, partially manufac- 
tured materials for use in manufacturing, manufactures, and luxuries. 
By throwing the three last-mentioned groups into one, and calling them 
all “manufactures and luxuries,” we get three great groups — foodstuffs, 
raw material for manufacturing, and manufactures and luxuries. 

This statement shows a growth in the value of foodstuffs of about 
10 per cent, in manufactures and luxuries of about 33 per cent, and in 
manufacturers’ materials of about 90 per cent. The small growth in 
foodstuffs is due in part to the absence in the figures for 1901 of the 
value of the sugar obtained from Hawaii and Porto Rico, which is not 
now classed under “imports,” and in part to the great fall in the price 
of foodstuffs. If the figures of Hawaii and Porto Rico were included, 
foodstuffs would show a growth of about 25 per cent, manufactures and 
luxuries 33 per cent, and manufacturers’ materials 90 per cent since 
1880. In these three great groups, tropical and subtropical products 
form the bulk of the class designated as “foodstuffs” and most of the 
group known as “manufacturers’ materials”; while they also form a 
considerable section of the group designated as “luxuries,” since tobacco 
and manufactured silks are represented in this group. 

What are we to conclude from all this? Clearly, that the chief 
growth of our imports is in tropical and subtropical products, and that 
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there must continue to be not only a demand, but a growing demand, for 
this class of articles; while the articles which form the other classes of 
our imports — manufactures and luxuries 





are chiefly of a kind which 
our own producers will continue to supply in rapidly increasing quan- 
tities. In other words, we may reasonably expect that our tropical 
imports will continue to grow because we have not the climate with 
which to produce them, and that the imports of manufactures and lux- 
uries will decrease rather than increase because our own workshops and 
ingenious workmen can and will supply them. Imports of tropical and 
subtropical products increased 165 per cent in value from 1870 to 1901, 
while those of other products increased but 65 per cent; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the relative growth will continue at about 
the same proportion. 

One other thought is suggested by these figures. Have we builded 
better and more wisely than we realized in our recent unsought tropical 
acquirements? Is the tropical territory which has come under our con- 
trol in the last four years destined to supply these requirements of daily 
life for which we are now sending a million dollars every day to other 
countries and peoples? Certainly this territory has the soil and climate 
which fits it for such productions; and the experiments in Hawaii and 
Porto Rico show that the touch of American energy supported by Ameri- 
can capital will enormously increase their productions and their contri- 
butions to our tropical requirements. The products of Hawaii have in- 
creased more than twentyfold since the reciprocity treaty of 1876 
annexed those islands commercially and invited American capital to 
aid in their development, and their exports to the United States in 
1901 were twenty-five times as much as in 1876. In Porto Rico, pro- 
duction is already beginning to show a material increase, and its con- 
tribution of tropical products to the United States in the calendar year 
1901 was treble that of the average year before the new relationship 
began. At the same time, these islands have increased in about the 
same proportion their purchases from the United States; our exports to 
the Hawaiian Islands having grown twentyfold since 1876, while those 
to Porto Rico in the present year will be about five times as much as 
in the years immediately preceding the war with Spain. 

The Philippines, although not yet restored to a condition in which 
production flourishes, supplied in 1901 more than twice the amount of 
tropical products furnished in 1899; and the more we study their soil, 
climate, conditions, and undeveloped area, the more probable it seems 
that they may be able to supply a large share of the various articles 
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for which we are now sending our money abroad. Their nearest neigh- 
bors, the Dutch East Indies, now supply us with more sugar than any 
other single country except Cuba, and also furnish us our best coffee 
and wrapper tobacco; their other near neighbors on the north and west, 
China and Japan, furnish us most of our tea and silk; another tropical 
section not far away from them, the Malay Peninsula, furnishes us 
tin; while rubber is also produced in the Dutch East Indies and the 
Malay Peninsula. The capacity of the Philippines for the production 
of the fibres, tropical fruits and nuts, cacao, rice, spices, dye woods, 
indigo, tobacco, sugar, and many other articles which we now import 
from the tropics is already assured; and if it should develop that they 
can also produce coffee, tea, silk, and rubber, they may not only prove 
the great source of supply for our requirements of tropical products, 
but in so doing would surely grow extremely prosperous, and thus 
become large consumers of our breadstuffs, provisions, and manufac- 
tures. The Hawaiian Islands contribute to our tropical requirements, 
as already noted, twenty-five times as much as in 1876, and they take 
more than twenty times as much of our products as they then did. 
When we consider that the Philippines are twenty times as large as the 
Hawaiian Islands and their population fifty times as great, their possi- 
bilities on these lines become worthy of serious consideration. 

Is it not possible, even probable, therefore, that when American capi- 
tal shall have supplied the steamships, railways, and roads needed to 
bring to our markets the products of the soil and forests and mines of 
our various tropical possessions, and have developed their producing capac- 
ity by opening plantations and mines, we may be able to expend in them 
a large share of the $400,000,000 per annum which we are now send- 
ing to other countries? And if we do this, shall we not make them the 
most prosperous tropical countries of the world, and at the same time 
benefit those of our own people whose capital will be there invested, 
and also open in them a market for the products of our farms and fac- 
tories? No faithful American citizen desires to see these islands or their 
products deprive the sugar or tobacco or fruit producers of the United 
States of the home market, which legitimately belongs to them; but 
until our own producers are able to supply these articles, may it not be 
profitable to expend in our own island territory, and among our own 
people whose capital will be there invested, the million dollars a day 
which we are now distributing in foreign lands and to foreign people, 
especially if in so doing we are building up a great market for our own 
producers in the farm and factory ? O. P. AUSTIN. 





REPRESENTATION AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


THE experience of European nations with their dependencies points 
to the conclusion that it is a difficult matter to adapt representative in- 
stitutions to colonies within which the white element is small, or to 


which the mother country is not ready to grant practical autonomy, 


with all that this implies. As Sir George Cornewall Lewis has said: 


If a dominant country grants to a dependency popular institutions and professes 
to allow it to exercise self-government, without being prepared to treat it as vir- 
tually independent, the dominant country by such conduct mocks its dependency 
with the semblance of political institutions without the reality. It is no genuine 
concession to grant a dependency the names and forms and machinery of popular 
institutions, unless the dominant country will permit these institutions to bear the 
meaning which they possess in an independent community; nor do such apparent 
concessions produce any benefit to the dependency, but, on the contrary, they sow 
the seeds of political dissensions. 

In discussing the political conditions existing in tropical colonies, 
we have to consider three elements: (1) the government; (2) the white 
settlers; and (3) the native population. 

Where the administration of the colony is responsible to the home 
government only, and is not fettered by the exigencies of local politics, 
it may act on its own resources as an impartial arbiter between the 
various classes of the population. It will listen to their suggestions and 
complaints and take the advice of representative men from the various 
interests and classes. In this manner the natives may be successfully 
protected against the exploiting ventures of the colonists from abroad, 
while the latter, in turn, are given every reasonable safeguard and en- 
couragement in their commercial and industrial undertakings. 

When, however, an elective legislature is established in such a col- 
ony, it will represent either the white minority or the native masses. If 
the property qualification is high, the natives will be almost entirely 
unrepresented; and experience has shown that their interests cannot 
safely be entrusted to a legislature elected by the European minority. 
In cases, on the other hand, where the electorate is based upon a low 
qualification or upon manhood suffrage — a system which has been 
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tried in the smaller French colonies only — the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the colony is endangered by unfavorable legisla- 
tive activity. Thus a council representing the minority in a tropical 
colony will vote for the introduction of coolie labor, and will pass strict 
regulations by which the natives can be compelled to remain at work; 
it will be favorable to a régime of large estates and extensive conces- 
sions, and will discourage the increase of small land holdings, which 
tend to make the laborers too independent ; it will prefer to lay taxes on 
the necessities of the people rather than on land, business, and industry. 
A popularly elected legislature, on the other hand, will favor the parcel- 
ling of large estates, the taxation of production, short hours of work, 
and arbitration in labor disputes; and it will spend lavishly, on salaries 
and education, money which the other element would prefer to put into 
internal improvements of an industrial nature. 

But in order to get a clearer view of the merits of the question, we 
shall have to goa little more into detail. We may state as an axiomatic 
premise that in settlement colonies institutions similar to those of the 
mother country, especially in the matter of representation, are not only 
appropriate, but will be imperatively demanded by the settlers. In 
mixed colonies, where a considerable settlement of Europeans exists side 
by side with a large native population, the tendency will be for the 
Europeans to exclude the natives from a participation in representative 
institutions, and to demand complete authority over the whole popula- 
tion. This is the case in Algeria, and also to a certain extent in Natal, 
where an act passed in 1896 disqualified for the franchise all persons not 
of European origin who are natives or descendants in the male line of 
natives of countries which have hitherto not possessed representative 
institutions. In colonies of this class, the problem of the relations be- 
tween Europeans and natives is most difficult of solution, and most apt 
to produce bitter animosities. The case of Algeria shows how the very 
policy of extending free institutions may be made an additional means 
for reducing the natives to dependence. 

When we consider pure exploitation colonies in the tropics, it is 
difficult at first sight to understand why there should be in their case 
any thought of representative institutions with manhood suffrage. It is 
only by a feat of political abstraction from all reality that one could 
think of applying in these regions a régime which developed and now 
has its being under conditions so utterly different. There are several 
reasons, however, why in these colonies elective councils are demanded. 
In the first place, the white colonists are usually dissatisfied to be under 
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a régime which allows them no voice in the government, especially 
when they are asked to shoulder a burden of taxation. Thus the busi- 
ness men of Hong Kong have repeatedly made strenuous objection to the 
system of Crown administration, and have asked for more representation 
on the council; the whites of Jamaica feel the virtual suppression of 
representative government in their island very keenly ; and a resident of 
Trinidad speaks of the “excruciating pangs of the heartless system of 
Crown colony ” and reminds us that “to-day taxation without represen- 
tation is a gross crime.” 

Moreover, the population belonging to other than European races 
will also often demand representation. This is the case especially in 
such colonies as are peopled by a race that has lost its original native 
institutions, either because, as in Jamaica, it is composed of descendants 
of slaves who were brought thither from all parts of Africa, or, as in 
the Philippine Islands, because the former civilization, with its appro- 
priate social and political institutions, was destroyed and levelled to the 
ground by the persistent attempt on the part of the government to 
assimilate the native population to European standards. Having no 
native institutions to uphold, such populations naturally demand those 
which to the European constitute a birthright and a fundamental require- 
ment of political life. 

Finally, though the native populations which have retained their 
own civilization and social régime do not of their own accord desire priv- 
ileges of suffrage and representation on the European model, yet these 
institutions are demanded for them, either by a mistaken philanthropy 
or by such among the natives as have given up their native ideas to take 
on a varnish of Western learning and civilization. The Egyptian pop- 
ular assembly and the native representation on municipal councils in 
India were pressed upon societies which did not spontaneously demand 
these institutions. It is true the National Congress of India has always 
advocated the policy of representative government; but this convention, 
which meets annually to discuss Indian affairs and to draw up sugges- 
tions to the government, is composed very largely of Europeanized 
babus and is not truly representative of Indian society. The Moham- 
medans withdrew from the Congress when the policy of representative 
institutions was made part of its programme; and at a meeting held at 
Lucknow, in 1901, Mohammedan leaders passed a resolution to form a 
new organization, and to “hold aloof from that body of persons, natives 
from every part of India, which has been known for many years past as 


the National Congress.” Conditions in India are especially unfavorable 
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for the introduction of representative institutions on account of the fact 
that, in addition to the natural disinclination of the great body of native 
society to use such a system, there exist strong actual and potential ani- 
mosities of race, caste, and religion which would immediately be fanned 
into a destructive flame were party politics to be introduced. As a mat- 
ter of fact, French critics already tax the British with the desire to sow 
dragons’ teeth, and, by introducing such institutions as representation, 
the press, and the jury, in a most Machiavellian way to pit the great 
Indian factions against each other, in order to benefit by the policy of 
divide et impera. 

It is at times most distressing to any one who feels a strong sym- 
pathy with the natives and a degree of admiration for their social life, 
to seem in a discussion of this matter to hold an opinion adverse to the 
desire for progress and for political rights among the natives of such 
regions as India and Africa. But it is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that what to some societies is the breath of life becomes to others 
a deadly poison, and that a society in which the individual has not yet 
developed, and left the bonds of clan, caste, or family, would have its 
morale utterly destroyed and be reduced to calamitous confusion by the 
introduction of Western individualistic institutions. But not only 
would the premature introduction of such a system injure social life and 
destroy its foundations; it would, moreover, lead to manifold abuses, 
manipulations, and suppressions of truth and right, in its application. 
For wherever institutions are given toa population which is not by his- 
toric evolution prepared to receive them, they cannot be used properly, but 
will enable jobbers and shifters to ply their arts to the detriment of the 
commonwealth. And so either the unscrupulous will be given an op- 
portunity, or the charter of free institutions must be rendered a dead let- 
ter by ignoring the voice of the representative councils — which is no 
less demoralizing. 

The elective and representative principle may with greater safety be 
applied to smaller areas, such as municipalities or rural communes. And, 
as a matter of fact, as the political evolution of Western society has pro- 
ceeded from a clan and caste society to national life through the city- 
state of classic Greece and Rome and of the Middle Ages, so likewise 
may we say that before free communal government has first been com- 
pletely and successfully established among the races of low economic 
and political organization, the attempt to construct a national system of 
representative government upon the principles of manhood suffrage must 
remain an undertaking akin to folly. 
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The possibility of solving the difficulty by the use of a modified sys- 
tem of representation is suggested by some recent experiments of basing 
the representation not upon numerical aggregates, but upon certain 
organized interests or social groups. The method employed is either to 
appoint to the governor’s council representative men from the various 
interests, or to allow certain groups, associations, or bodies to elect their 
representative. Of course, a true and full development of the system 
would require such election as well as the principle that the councils 
thus elected should have legislative power, and should not be merely ad- 
visory, as they now are. The system is already to some extent in use 
in India, Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Tunis, and Kiao-Chau; 
but in all these cases the official element is still very strong in the 
councils. How the system would work if fully developed must be at 
present matter of conjecture, but it certainly seems worthy of a more 
extended trial. 

The full bearing of this distinction between representation of inter- 
ests and representation of numbers reaches much deeper and farther than 
colonial politics. Throughout the world there has arisen some question- 
ing as to whether the inorganic method of numerical representation 
which we have inherited from the individualistic rationalism of a hun- 
dred years ago is really a safe and efficient institution. Into the merits 
of this great question we cannot here enter; but it stands to reason that 
in a society where the individual has not yet been developed into inde- 
pendence, but is still bound up in various subsidiary social organizations, 
representation could effectually rest on these latter only, or at least only 
upon groups, membership in which is a more real matter to the native 
than participation in the ideal unity of-national life. Thus the repre- 
sentation in Ceylon is based upon races; that in India upon municipal 
bodies and commercial interests; that in Tunis, where in fact there is no 
French state, but where there are only French interests, upon the latter. 

Whether this basis could be utilized not only for an advisory body, 
but for a virtually sovereign legislature, the future alone can show; but 
there is an inclination to recognize the complexity of social facts by a 
greater complexity of political institutions. The councils of the Indian 
governors could certainly by gradual evolution acquire more and more 
of original power and authority. Their constitution, indeed, does not 
at present mirror the full complexity of Indian society, and it would be 
a most difficult matter to construct a system which would give to each 
interest its proper weight. But it is not needful to construct. To assist 
in growth and development is the function of the colonial as well as 
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the national statesman. There is no doubt that the system, in so far as 
it has been applied, has been very successful and has constituted a very 
valuable element among colonial institutions. Through it the govern- 
ment has been enabled, without embarrassing the course of public ad- 
ministration, to get at the opinions and feelings among the various 
classes of the population, and to formulate a policy based upon the ad- 
justment and furtherance of actual interests, rather than upon a mere 
theory of general welfare. 

Among the alternatives to the use of representation and election, the 
Crown colony system naturally first suggests itself. In its ideal form 
there is much to recommend it. A governor, powerful and well enough 
paid to be independent of any faction, assisted by a council of represen- 





tative men — officials and others — administers the affairs of the colony 
in a straightforward, business-like manner, and holds the balance be- 
tween conflicting interests and hostile races. But the trouble is that 
the system rarely exists in this ideal form; that in practice the Crown 
colony is disliked not only by the European colonists and traders, but 
also by the natives themselves; and, moreover, that on account of its 
expensiveness and various general defects it is not satisfactory to the 
government and the people of the mother country. The objections of 
the European colonists and traders to the Crown colony have already 
been indicated. It is true that when the colonists have to choose be- 
tween it and the system of universal suffrage which would put power in 
the hands of the natives, their choice is readily made, not as a desider- 
atum, but merely as an escape from a worse condition. The natives are 
dissatisfied with the system, either because it denies them coiiperation 
in government, or for the more important reason that it often interferes 
inconsiderately with their local customs and institutions. 

This latter may be set down as one of the most serious failings of 
the system. The administration of a Crown colony is prone to trust too 
much to the power of ordinances and regulations and to give too little 
heed to the deeply ingrained customs and characteristics of native popu- 
lations. It is apt to forget that the blessings of civilization cannot be 
bestowed by enactment, but that the efforts of a government to this end 
must be confined to affording an opportunity and an example. More- 
over, the Crown colony system is an expensive one; its methods are 
intricate; and it requires many officials and clerks. It also forces the 
mother country to assume direct responsibility for the financial condi- 
tion of a dependency; for a colony, like an individual, can be held re- 


sponsible only when it is a free agent. Conversely, when a colony can- 
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not maintain its financial independence it also forfeits its political 
rights, as in the case of the West Indian islands, which have recently 
lost, or given up, their elective institutions. 

The direct government of an alien race spread over a wide territory 
is a matter beset with such difficulties that even the strongest and rich- 
est may well hesitate to undertake it. If the regulations of government 
are to be enforced by European officials, the cost of the system will be 
enormous; if left to native magistrates and police, the extortion and 
cruelty will become unendurable; for though native law may be well 
administered through natives, it is a far different matter to use them for 
the purpose of enforcing European regulations. The best among the 
leaders will hold aloof; and often the riffraff only will enter the Euro- 
pean service, as is shown in the case of the official interpreters of Cochin 
China and the native police of Africa. 

A most distressing instance of misjudging and mismanaging native 
affairs under Crown administration is found in the hut tax levy in Sierra 
Leone.’ In 1896 an ordinance was passed by the governor and council 
of Sierra Leone for the government of the hinterland. The part of this 
order which related to the occupation of waste lands was very objection- 
able to the natives, whom it led to fear for their land holdings. The 
order was repealed, but the repeal did not become known before it had 
been announced that there was to be levied a hut tax of five shillings. 
The natives were totally unaccustomed to such a levy, arid it seemed to 
them a further step toward confiscation. The attempt to collect the tax, 
combined with outrages on the part of the native police, composed largely 
of former criminals and outcasts, who took this opportunity to avenge 
themselves upon their enemies, drove the natives to rebellion. Upon 
examining the situation after order had been restored by force, the British 
commissioner advised the removal of the tax; but the government, in- 
fluenced by the expensiveness of the colonial administration in West 
Africa, decided to retain it. The precedents from South Africa, where 
in Basutoland a hut tax of ten shillings and in Zululand one of fourteen 
is levied, ought not to be applied to West Africa, where conditions are 
totally different, as the latter country is not adapted to settlement by 
Europeans, and the natives must always remain the principal element in 
the population. Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain and the colonial office 
have attempted to solve the difficulties in West Africa by the methods 
adopted by Cecil Rhodes in his “sphere.” 


'See “Parliamentary Papers” (Blue Books), 1899, vol. 60, for Sir David Chal- 
mers’ report on this matter. 
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Sir George Goldie, perhaps the greatest administrator of our day in 
Africa, has thus given his opinion on the Crown colony system as ap- 
plied to that continent: 


It is certain that even an imperfect and tyrannical native African administra 
tion, if its extreme excesses were controlled by European supervision, would be 
in the early stages productive of far less discomfort to its subjects than well 
intentioned but ill-directed efforts of European magistrates, often young and head 
strong, and not invariably gifted with sympathy and introspective powers. If 
the welfare of the native races is to be considered, if dangerous revolts are to be ob- 
viated, the general policy of ruling on African principles through native rulers must 
be followed for the present. Yet it is desirable that considerable districts in suitable 
localities should be administered on European principles and by European officials 
partly to serve as types to which the native governments may gradually approxi- 
mate, but principally as cities of refuge in which individuals of more advanced views 
may find a living if native government presses unduly upon them, just as in Europe 
of the Middle Ages men whose love of freedom found the iron-bound system of feu- 
dalism intolerable sought eagerly the comparative liberty of cities 


The grasp of the principles of political evolution and of practical ad- 
ministration which this passage shows could hardly be overestimated. 
The idea that a numerous population covering large territories cannot be 
by political means raised en masse to a higher state of development, and 
that if political and social progress is to come about in such regions the 
advanced methods and institutions must first be worked out in smaller 
areas, in cities and towns, which can become a model to the surround- 
ing country — this idea is based on the soundest knowledge of the laws 
of politics. To civilize by bayonets, to educate by force, to render moral 
by laws —these are all Utopian notions, although they appear under a 
strangely un-Utopian guise. Peoples, like individuals, can be deeply and 
permanently influenced only through a more quiet, less obtrusive appeal 
to their inner nature by example. It may be the example of righteous 
living or the example of efficient methods in political administration 
and in industry. Industrial example has done more to transform the 
Orient in the last decade than has all the political action of centuries. 
To impose upon a backward people institutions excellent in our eyes, 
but for which its historic experience has not as yet fitted it, is cruelty 
and folly; to give within a limited sphere and area the example of cor- 
rect methods and honest work, would, however, appear a policy of much 
promise. 

No system is so well adapted to this end as a modified form of the pro- 
tectorate. The essential thought in dealing with native societies should 
be that they must be on no account deprived of their morale and of their 
of responsibility for their own destiny. Any government that 
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attempts to begin their regeneration by setting aside their time-honored 
customs and degrading their natural leaders is, as has well been said, 
guilty of a murderous assault not merely upon an individual, but upon 


a society, an organism with an even intenser life and higher destinies. 
Where native societies exist, in Africa, in Asia, and in Oceanica, they 
should be allowed to continue under their native leaders and under their 
inherited social system. The protecting power should confine itself to 
suppressing warlike outbreaks among neighboring tribes, and to super- 
vising in general the native administration so as to prevent abuses and to 
bring to book such chiefs as are unendurably cruel and incapable. But 
it should allow the natives to govern themselves according to their own 
customs and laws; though it would, to follow out the suggestion of Sir 
George Goldie, make its own methods in the residential towns a model 
to the natives in all respects not only in matters of government, but of 
industry, commerce, and conduct. Thus the “civilized” towns of Africa 
which are now disgraceful dens of vice might become true “cities of 
refuge.” 

Of course, political power and unquestioned authority would be 
necessary to accomplish these ends, but more important far than these 
would be friendly relations with the natives, and the feeling among the 
latter that they were being aided, not repressed and exploited. A sys- 
tem of this kind is not only flexible and adaptable to all conditions, but 
it has the further great merit of being inexpensive: the natives need no 
longer be taxed directly to meet the cost of services which bring them 
no benefit. 

When we glance over the whole vast area of territory within which 
the Western powers now exercise political authority, we see that it falls 
into three classes of countries: (1) those adapted for European settle- 
ment — South Africa, Canada, and Australia, where institutions of self- 
government have been, or soon will be, established; (2) those in the 
tropics inhabited by a population whose native social institutions have 
been destroyed —the West Indies and parts of the Philippines; and (3) 
the extensive regions occupied by native societies in central and northern 
Africa, Asia, and the islands of Oceanica. The continued use of the 
Crown colony system seems to be advisable in small military and naval 
posts only, and in such dependencies where no adequate native institu- 
tions exist, and whose population cannot be organized into constituencies 
according to interests. Everywhere else more flexible institutions are 
desirable. 


In general it may be said that the colonies where some form of 
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the protectorate has been consistently and faithfully applied have been 
the most successful ventures. Thus France looks upon Tunis as her 
model colonial establishment; Great Britain has reason to be proud of 
her success in the Indian and Malaysian protectorates; and the great 
work accomplished by these methods in Java is matter of common knowl- 
edge. This experience shows that nowhere in the world can the natives 
be helped by having even the most perfect institutions worked out for 


them; the only manner to benefit them in reality is to give them an op- 


portunity to help themselves by developing in a natural manner their own 
customs and institutions. PAuL 5S. REINSCH. 











RAILWAY RATE REGULATION IN CANADA. 





THE development of the railway system of Canada has been peculiarly 
dependent upon the government. In the early days, before confedera- 
tion, the lack of capital was coupled with an appreciation of the part that 
would be played by the railway in the opening up of the country. And 
so it was but natural for government aid to be extended to a number of 
railways, of which the Grand Trunk was the most important. When 
the Canadian provinces entered confederation they had a little over 2,000 
miles of railway. The terms upon which some of the provinces entered 
confederation led to the construction of additional railways. In addi- 
tion to this a policy of subsidizing railways by a combination of govern- 
mental and municipal aid grew up. Under the stimulus of such a policy 
there has been a rapid expansion of the railway system. Canada has 
to-day about 18,000 miles of railway. Of the total increase since 1867 
approximately one-half has been added since 1882. In proportion to 
population Canada is better supplied with railways than is the United 
States. 

In the period from 1867 to 1873, as in the period prior to confed- 
eration, there was but little attention devoted to the possible need of 
railway regulation. Attention was devoted to the rapid development of 
the railway system. There was a general belief in the efficiency of com- 
petition. The Railway Act had indeed retained to Parliament the right 
to regulate the rates of a railway company when its earnings were in 
excess of fifteen per cent on the investment. Needless to say this pro- 
vision was worth nothing. 

It is noteworthy that the agitation in Canada in favor of more effec- 
tive railway regulation began at a time when the subject was also at- 
tracting attention in the United States. The period of hard times led 
the representatives of the agricultural constituencies to complain of rail- 
way rates. In 1873 a bill was introduced into Parliament to provide 
that “tolls should be at all times charged equally to all persons and 
after the same rate per mile for all distances in respect of passengers 
and traffic.” Complaints were also made that rates proportional to dis- 
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tance were not obtained. The matter continued to attract the attention 
of Parliament until 1875. 

It has been already indicated that the greatest expansion of the Can- 
adian railway system dates from about 1882. It is from about that time 
that a new interest in railway regulation dates. Along with expansion 
went consolidation of railway systems. In the period beginning with 
1880 there was a movement for consolidation of the railway systems of 
western Ontario. Then again, the Canadian Pacific, which obtained its 
charter in the early eighties, was endeavoring to obtain a westward con- 
nection, through Ontario, with the American railway system. In the 
pursuit of this policy it came in conflict with the Grand Trunk. This 
company, which has more than once set up the claim of vested interest 
as an offset to the expansion of competing lines, claimed that the Cana- 
dian Pacific was encroaching upon its territory. To head off this expan- 
sion, the Grand Trunk hurriedly obtained control of the Great Western, 
which paralleled its line in western Ontario, and which for years had 
been its rival. At the same time control was obtained over a number 
of branch lines, some of which have been a constant drain upon the re- 
sources of the company. The different amalgamations which were thus 
taking place led to the belief that rates would be increased, now that the 
assumed regulative effects of competition were removed. 

In 1800 a Railway Commission bill, which was for the greater part 
a transcript of the English railway regulation of 1873, was introduced 
into the Canadian Parliament. This was kept before the attention of 
Parliament for six years. Petition after petition poured in from the 
country districts of Ontario in favor of this measure. Finally, on an 
announcement in 1886 that the government would introduce legislation 
dealing with the matter, the bill was dropped. 

The next phase of the history of the regulative movement is con- 
cerned with the establishment of a Royal Commission. The latter was 
appointed in 1886, and it reported in 1888. The report of this Com- 
mission recognized that grievances existed and that more adequate ma- 
chinery than at that time existed was necessary in order properly to deal 
with them. It considered that any tendency toward exorbitant rates in 
Canada was prevented by water competition and by the competition of 
American carriers. Dealing with the question of more adequate regula- 
tion, it was stated that the Interstate Commerce Commission was such a 
recent experiment that it was not possible to pronounce upon the suc- 
cess of the Commission plan. While a Commission existed in England, 
the conditions in that country differed to such an extent from those ex- 
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isting in Canada that the experience from this source was not final. It 


was thought that the most practical solution of the difficulty was so to 
enlarge the powers of the Railway Committee of the Privy Council as to 
give it cognizance of rate grievances. 

Although there have been movements in Canada, on one or two oc- 
casions, toward adopting the American policy of general railway acts, 
this policy has not been adopted. The English precedent has been fol- 
lowed. It may be noted in passing that Sir William Van Horne, ex- 
president of the Canadian Pacific, has expressed himself as strongly in 
favor of a general railway law. The Canadian policy has been to passa 
Railway Act, which is revised from time to time. This prescribes the 
general regulations under which the railways work, the formalities to be 
observed in connection with the issues of stocks and bonds, the powers 
possessed by the railway companies, etc. In addition to this each rail- 
way company has to obtain a special act of incorporation. This act pre- 
scribes the amount of bonds which may be issued. Unless specific ex- 
emptions are made in the special act chartering the railway, the company 
is subject to the provisions of the Railway Act. When any nice ques- 
tions are in dispute in connection with the granting of the charter, these 
are fought out in the Railway Committee of the House of Commons. 
This body is to be sharply distinguished from the Railway Committee of 
the Privy Council. It is, strictly speaking, a committee on railway bills. 

When in consequence of the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Railways of 1886-88 changes were made in the Railway Act, the 
recommendations of the Commission were not followed in their entirety. 
The regulative phases of the law, as they stand at present, may be thus 
summarized. There is in existence a body known as the Railway Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council—that is to say, a committee of the Cabinet. 
This is composed of designated members of the Cabinet, presided over by 
the Minister of Railways and Canals. Before this committee come the 
disputes arising under the provisions of the Railway Act. Under the 
amendments of 1888 there was added to the list of duties of this body 
the regulative supervision of railway rates. Before a railway can collect 
rates these must have been approved by the Governor-in-Council. The 
Governor-in-Council, or, in other words, the Cabinet, may change these 
rates at any time. It must, however, be remembered that these rates 
are maximum rates, and that within the limits so fixed the railways may 
charge such rates as they please, and may change them without notice. 
Provision is made for a uniform classification, except in so far as Amer- 
ican traffic is concerned. Rebates are prohibited; so also are discrimi- 
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nations, whether personal or local. Complaints arising with reference to 


rates are dealt with by the Railway Committee. 

The Royal Commission was, as has been seen, of the opinion that 
there was no danger of exorbitant rates in Canada. If reference is had 
to the general averages of the rates charged, this position would seem to 
be justified. The ton-mile earnings of the Canadian Pacitic are about 
the same as those of the United States railways in general, while those 
of the Grand Trunk are less. It is, of course, fallacious to regard the 
ton-mile rates as the final tests, since these are only averages in which 
the receipts from long-distance trattic and from short distance traflic are 
bulked together. 

One portion of the Canadian Railway Act which has been ani- 
madverted upon severely by some of the apologists of the American 
railway system is that which provides that, while local discrimina- 
tions are forbidden, “no discrimination between localities, which, by 
reason of competition by water or railway, it is necessary to make to 
secure traffic shall be deemed unjust or partial.” The obvious intention 
of this is to permit Canadian railways to utilize their geographical ad- 
vantages with reference to participation in American traffic, and in the 
moving of traffic between the Eastern and the Western States, and, vice 
versa, to make such rates as are fixed by the American carriers, although 
these may be on a much lower basis than the rates for the shorter dis- 
tance Canadian points. 

It is constantly claimed by Canadian shippers that the low ton-mile 
earnings of the Canadian railways are attributable to the fact that they 
carry a large amount of American through freight at extremely low rates, 
and that on goods of Canadian origin much higher rates are charged. 
As early as 1873 it was complained that the rates on American products 
shipped over Canadian lines were less than the rates given by the same 
lines to similar products of Canadian origin carried a shorter distance. 
This complaint has taken on a twofold nature. There have been com- 
plaints that lower rates are charged by the Canadian lines on export 
shipments, and that in addition to this the Canadian lines bring goods 
into Canada on such low rates that the Canadian goods cannot compete 
with them. The Canadian producers find, under the latter condition, 
that the protective intent of the existing tariff is to a great extent neu- 
tralized by the system of rate making. 

The factors which enter into the making of through export rates do 
not need to be discussed here. It is the deduction which the Canadian 


shipper makes that is of interest. He assumes that the railway obtains 
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an average profit on its various shipments, and that if the American 
cattle moving over the Canadian lines are obtaining a better rate than 
the Canadian cattle, then there must be an excessive profit on the moving 
of the latter. Sometimes the enraged and puzzled shipper concludes 
that the railways are actuated by a perverse desire to extend favors to 
American shippers. Such a point of view as has been sketched looks 
at the rate situation simply from the standpoint of the factors presented 
in Canada. Coupled with the complaint that the American producers 
are favored in point of rates, there goes the further complaint that the 
railways were lavishly subsidized so that the Canadian shippers might 
readily compete with the American shippers, but that the policy of the 
railways really means that the improved facilities brought into existence 
by the subsidy policy are a further help to the American shipper. 

In addition to the complaints which have arisen in connection with 
the question of the relation of Canadian rates to American rates, difficul- 
ties have arisen with reference to distributive rates from Canadian cen- 
tres. The basis of west-bound rates from Montreal to Ontario points i 
normally lower than the east-bound rate basis. The difference is, in 
part, due to the fact that there is a larger percentage of “empties ” mov- 
ing westward. This has brought up a contest of trade interests between 
the cities of Toronto and Montreal. The Toronto merchants claim that 
while the Montreal merchants can readily ship into their territory, they 
experience great difficulty in getting into Montreal territory. This dif- 
ference over distributive rates is of long standing. As far back as 1864 
the merchants of Toronto complained of it. In the discussion on the 
Railway Commission bill, in the early eighties, Toronto was strongly in 
favor of the measure, while Montreal, if not opposed to it, was at least 
quiescent. . 

In eastern Canada there is during a portion of the year the alternative 
method of transportation afforded by the Great Lakes and the River St. 
Lawrence. In the Canadian North West no such alternative method of 
transport exists. In the district west of the Great Lakes there is a ter- 
ritory which contains eighty per cent of the land surface of Canada. In 
this district there are less than 600,000 people. The interests are at 
present agricultural, and the people are entirely dependent upon the 
railways for means of exit. Their dependence is increased by the fact 
that owing to the wheat crop being harvested late there is only a very 
short time between the close of the harvest and the closing of lake navi- 
gation. So far the North West has not made adequate arrangements 
for holding over the crop. 
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REGULATION IN CANADA. 


The railway question has always been one of the keenest interest in 
the North West. In the province of Manitoba it has made and broken 


governments. When the Canadian Pacific Railway — whose construc. 
tion was the condition precedent to the entrance of British Columbia 
into the Dominion — was chartered, a clause was inserted which pro- 
vided that for a period of twenty years no line of railway should be built 
in the North West to connect with the American railway system. The 
intention of this was, in part, to force the traffic down to Canadian ports 
by an all-Canadian route. There was also the idea that since the road 
was being built through a sparsely settled territory it should be given 
this partial monopoly. When it was pointed out in the course of the 
debate in Parliament that the conferring of such a monopoly gave dan- 
gerous powers, the leaders of the Canadian government contented them- 
selves with asserting — and presumably believing — that if the Cana- 
dian Pacific charged excessive rates there soon would be a competing line 
built. So strong an opposition broke out in Manitoba against this mo- 
nopoly clause, so keen was the desire to obtain a connection with the 
American railway system, and thereby prevent the country being en- 
tirely dependent upon the Canadian Pacific, that the province was dan- 
gerously near open insurrection. The Dominion government obtained 
the rescinding of the obnoxious provision in return for an interest guar- 
antee on an issue of bonds. 

Another question which has attracted attention in the North West 
has been that of distributive rates. The city of Winnipeg, whose rapid 
growth is an evidence of the possibilities of Canadian development in 
the West, complained that the rate situation discriminated against its 
opportunities as a distributive centre. In obtaining shipments of goods 
from the East, it had to pay the through rate to Winnipeg; when it 
shipped out, it had to pay the local rate. The merchants in the East, 
on the other hand, in shipping to points in Manitoba had an advantage 
over the Winnipeg wholesale houses in this, that while the former could 
ship to the point of destination on a through rate, the latter, in shipping 
to the same point, had to pay a through rate plus a local. After a long 
period of struggle this matter was adjusted. The Canadian Pacific is, 
however, continually facing new entanglements in connection with the 
question of distributive rates in the North West. This question is one 
of the most difficult ones with which it has to deal. 

The general criticism with reference to the rate situation has been 
especially keen in the North West. Complaint has constantly arisen in 
the farther West that shipments have been carried through to the coast 
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on lower rates than are given to intermediate points. The interior points 


say that while they would be willing although they think such an 
arrangement would be unfair — to pay the same rate as the farther dis- 


tance coast towns, they cannot see any reason why they should be asked 
to pay more. The farmers of the far western portion of the North West 
Territories contend that their rate basis is unfair. The section around 
Calgary and north on the branch line is so far west that it has to look 
to a Western rather than to an Eastern market. The grain rate from 
Kdmonton to Fort William, at the head of lake navigation, is lower than 
the rate to British Columbia points. It must be remembered that while 
the latter distance is shorter it has also heavy grades. The farmers 
claim that in the arrangement of the rates they should be able to ship 
into British Columbia on such a rate as would offset American competi- 
tion. In British Columbia the farming land, which is limited in ex- 
tent, is situated in the valleys and bench lands. 

So far British Columbia has not been able to supply the agricultural 
produce demanded in the mining camps. The farmers around Edmon- 
ton desire to have the rate so arranged as to offset the geographical ad- 
vantage possessed by the American farmers adjacent to the mining sec- 
tions of British Columbia. One example will serve to make this clear. 
Agricultural produce from Alberta competes in British Columbia with 
similar produce from the Palouse district of the State of Washington. 
The Alberta points are 600 miles distant, while the Palouse points are 
150 miles distant from the British Columbia markets. It has been con- 
tended that the Alberta rate should always be on such a basis that it 
would be less than the Palouse rate plus the duty. It has been urged 
in the press of the West, in connection with this case, that the carriage 
of this produce at a rate which would simply cover the cost of movement 
would be justifiable since the subsidies that the Canadian Pacific has re- 
ceived were intended to cover such cases. 

For the last ten years there have been constant complaints from dif- 
ferent sections of the North West with reference to the policy of the 
Canadian Pacitic. While this company has been singularly successful, 
in the face of great odds, as a financial enterprise, it has also stirred up 
a good deal of opposition in the North West. One reason for this is to 
be found in a provision in the charter of the company. The general pro- 
visions of the Railway Act make the rates subject to the regulative con- 
trol of the government. When the Canadian Pacific charter was passed, 
it contained a provision that the rates of the company should only be sub- 
ject to regulation when a dividend in excess of ten per cent on the cost 
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of the railway was earned. It was pointed out at the time that this 
practically did away with any regulative control over rates. However, 
the government jammed the provision through. It is well known that 
about fifty per cent of the stock of the company represented no actual 
cash investment. It is contended in the North West that the right of 
the company to earn a dividend of such magnitude on a capital stock, 
part of which is not bona fide, means that it is enforcing excessive rates. 
The company is, it may be said in passing, earning about ten per cent 
on the actual cash investment. It has never as yet been determined, in 
this connection, what is the basis upon which the ten per cent was to 
be calculated, whether the nominal investment, or the cash actually in- 
vested. A few months ago the Canadian Pacitic obtained the sanction 
of the government to an increase of stock. It was made a condition of 
this that the additional stock issued should be exempt from the ten per 
cent provision. It was also agreed that the determination of the basis 
upon which the dividend is to be calculated should be referred to the 
courts. 

Another reason which has embittered the relations between the rail- 
way and the people in the North West finds its origin in the days when 
the company had a monopoly. The Canadian Pacific is unpopular in 
the North West. There is no gainsaying the fact. The officers of the 
company are in many ways endeavoring to eradicate this feeling. They 
find it difficult to understand why the unpopularity should continue. 
Undoubtedly, this unpopularity is traceable to older conditions. Many 
of the officials presumed in early days on the privileges which monopoly 
gave to the railway. When the Northern Pacific obtained an entrance 
into Manitoba, a more conciliatory policy was adopted. The fact that 
on one occasion, when a dispute had arisen between the city of Winni- 
peg and the Canadian Pacific, the President of this company threatened 
to make the grass grow in the streets of Winnipeg indicates one reason 
why the unpopularity came into existence. 

There has been a forward movement in connection with the regula- 
tion of railway rates since 1896. It has already been indicated that the 
Canadian Pacific has a special arrangement in its charter with reference 
to the regulation of its rates. In 1897 a new railway was projected into 
the Crow’s Nest Pass section of British Columbia. In granting a sub- 
sidy to the Canadian Pacific to aid in the construction of this railway, 
the government made it a condition of the subsidy that there should be 


specified reductions in rates on certain commodities of general consump- 


tion in the North West, as well as a reduction in the export rates on 
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grain. Since 1899 the Dominion subsidy acts have contained provisions 
stating that the government has absolute control over the rates and tolls 
on the railways subsidized under these acts. In the last six years there 
has been a steady development in the care devoted by the railway depart- 
ment of the Canadian government to the question of regulative policy. 

The question of the appointment of a Railway Commission came to 
the front again in 1898 and was discussed in Parliament. In 1899, by 
the direction of the Minister of Railways, a special report on the opera- 
tion of Railway Commissions in England and in the United States was 
prepared by the writer. In succeeding years the matter was discussed. 
Some regulative measures which showed originality were introduced. 
Others were simply transcripts of the legislation under which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acts. In the drafting of these so little at- 
tention had been devoted to the history of the working of the Act vo 
regulate Commerce that even the points where its defective phraseology 
had been made manifest were retained unchanged. In 1901 the Cana- 
dian Parliament unanimously declared in favor of the establishment of 
a Railway Commission. The Minister of Railways and Canals appointed 
the writer a special commissioner to investigate the existing conditions 
in regard to rate grievances in Canada. Under this commission inves- 
tigations were conducted during the summer of 1901. 

The report of the investigation has just been submitted to the Cana- 
dian Parliament. A few of the points dealt with may be summarized. 
Making all allowances for differences in conditions many non-competitive 
rates are excessive as compared with competitive rates. Great dilatori- 
ness has been shown in the settlement of claims. Under the Railway 
Act, subject to the outside limit fixed by the maxima, rates may be 
varied at will. The class rates of th. railways are within the limits of 
these maxima. The railways have exercised the right to vary these with- 
out notice. Disturbance to industry has thus been caused. In various 
instances commodities have been taken out of the ordinary classifications 
and have been given commodity rates. In making such arrangements 
there has been a lack of principle. The rates have in many cases been 
granted simply on the continued urgency of the shippers affected. There 
is no obligation that notice shall be given in regard to changes in these 
rates. The rates have sometimes been so suddenly changed as to put 
individuals to a loss. Where notice of the intended changes, either in 


regard to class or commodity, has been given, it has been done simply 


as a matter of courtesy, not as a matter of obligation. Such action has 
been within the provisions of the law. It has at the same time consti- 
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tuted a grievance. There are constant complaints with reference to min- 
imum car lot weights. Rates on American shipments into Canada are 
so arranged as to offset the geographical advantages of Canadian pro- 
ducers. Rates on short-distance traffic have been so high that commodi- 
ties have been moved by wagon. In the case of many commodities, there 
is an extreme disproportion between the car lot and less than car lot 
rates. The report, after reviewing the questions so brought up, discusses 
the adaptability of the Railway Committee of the Privy Council to the 
regulation of such matters, and decides that a more effective regulation, 
one more readily adjusted to the grievances to be dealt with, would be 
obtained by the appointment of a Railway Commission. 

When the Royal Commission of 1886 recommended that regulative 
powers in regard to rates should be conferred upon the Railway Com- 
mittee, it at the same time recognized the difficulty of the situation. It 
saw that the members of the Cabinet who composed the Committee 
would have political duties which would not permit them to leave the 
seat of government to adjudicate upon railway rate grievances. The 
Commission intended that the process of the Committee should be sup- 
plemented by appointed officers who should, on the direction of the 
Committee, look into the rate grievances as they arose in different sec- 
tions of the country. This suggestion was not acted upon. In conse- 
quence of this, all questions which arise have to be dealt with before the 
Railway Committee in Ottawa. When a complaint arises in some local- 
ity distant from the seat of government, the distance to be travelled 
and the expense involved are serious obstacles in the way of an effec- 
tive remedy. Another difficulty has faced the Committee. It has dual 
functions — administrative and political. Its members are primarily 
concerned with political functions. For the most part they come to the 
deliberations of the Committee with little technical knowledge concern- 
ing the principles of railway regulation. The Minister of Railways and 
Canals is the chairman of the Committee. In matters of importance the 
Committee does not feel free to go on when he is absent. It may be 
asserted with justice that he is the Committee. When there is a Min- 
ister of Railways who takes a keen interest in the matters before it, 
the Committee is active, otherwise not. The duality of function of 
the members of the Committee — each member of the Committee is the 
head of a department of the government and the lack of continuity 
of tenure, on account of the exigencies of politics, prevent the develop- 
ment of a consecutive policy. 

The legislation which has been placed before the Canadian Parlia- 
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ment gives the Commission full regulative power in regard to rates. 
When it is shown in a case in dispute that the grievance existing de- 
mands rectification, the commission will, under the proposed legislation, 
have power to determine the future rate. The Commission will also 
have power to determine the rate of its own motion. The legislation 
also confers full regulative power over classification. The wide powers 
conferred with reference to rate regulation will not open the way for a 
policy which will be oblivious of the fact that the railway interests as 
well as the interests of the shipping public must be conserved. It is 
proposed that the members of the Commission, three in number, shall 
have qualifications of technical fitness, and that due arrangement shall 
be made for the presence on the Commission of a member skilled in rail- 
way affairs. In addition to this the report recommends that the com- 
missioners shall be given the same tenure of office as is given to the 
Canadian judiciary. It is argued that this security and length of tenure 
will permit the government to obtain at a lower salary a grade of ability 
which could, if the tenure of office were shorter, be obtained only by the 
payment of a much higher salary. 

The relation which the Commission is to bear to Parliament is one 
of great importance. In the United States the system whereby the find- 
ings of the Commission are subject to the review of the courts has made 
its process extremely dilatory. In Canada the matter of rate regulation 
has been looked upon as an administrative function attaching to the 
Cabinet. Both the practice and the traditions of government in Canada 
have caused Parliament to look with suspicion upon any policy which 
tends to infringe upon the principle of ministerial responsibility. In 
the projected Canadian legislation any infringement of this principle is 
avoided by the provision that the decisions of the Commission may be 
overruled, on appeal, by the Cabinet. A further safeguard is that the 
Cabinet may of its own initiative rescind a decision of the Commission. 

There has been an evolution in the railway policy of Canada in re- 
gard to regulation, and no step has been taken rashly. At first the 
regulation was in the hands of Parliament. Then it was transferred to 
a smaller body which, while able on account of its size to devote more 
deliberation to matters of regulative policy, was at the same time ham- 
pered by its political organization, and whose interest in the general 
affairs of governmental policy has interfered with its specializing in rail- 
way regulative policy. The way is now open for the appointment of a 
body whose sole duty it shall be to deal with the problem of railway 
regulation. S. J. McLean, 
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THE present constitution of Ohio was framed in 1850. © Three of its 
provisions point clearly to the truth that the organic law of a common- 
wealth ought either to be so flexible, because of the general nature of its 
provisions, as to conform to new circumstances, or ought to be amended 
at regular and frequent intervals, to fit it to the changing life of a grow- 
ing State. At the time of the writing of the present constitution, Ohio 
had been driven to the verge of bankruptcy because she had lavished her 
public credit upon canal and turnpike construction. The advent of the 
railroad practically destroyed the larger utility of these primitive methods 
of transportation, and the State was a heavy loser. To preclude the State 
forever from again participating in public enterprise, a provision was in- 
corporated into the constitution which provides that “The State shall 
never contract any debt for purposes of internal improvement ” (Art. 12, 
Sec. 6). Another section provides that the State may contract debts for 
general expenses to a sum that shall not exceed $750,000. A third section 
prohibits the State from ever becoming a shareholder in any corpora- 
tion whatever. Thus all internal improvements must be the result of 
private initiative. The extensive system of canals built during this early 
period is now receiving its deathblow from the legislature at Columbus. 

Instructive also are the articles pertaining to finance and taxation. 
Instead of inserting general provisions that should cover any new exi- 
gencies that might arise, the framers were determined to do exactly the 
right thing, and made the usual mistake of people thus minded. They 
placed in the constitution a tax law that provides explicitly what shall 
be taxed. Only two years after the adoption of the constitution the 
Supreme Court of the State held that franchises were not taxable under 


this provision. In that day franchises were not regarded as very valu- 


able; but this shortsighted provision to-day cuts off a very great source 
of wealth from the tax duplicate. 

For the government of municipalities, however, there seems to be a 
perfectly clear and adequate provision in the constitution. Art. XIL., 
Sec. 6, dictates: 
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The general assembly shall provide for the organization of cities and incorpor- 
ated villages by general laws, and restrict their power of taxation, assessment, bor- 
rowing money, contracting debts, and loaning their credit, so as to prevent the abuse 
of such power, 


This seems perfectly clear. It would seem to imply that the legisla- 
ture should pass laws for the organizing of two classes of municipalities, 
cities and incorporated villages, and that these laws should be general in 
their nature, thus avoiding the complexities and abuses of special legisla- 
tion as they existed at that time. For under the constitution of 1802, 
which contained no provision for the organizing of cities and villages, 
each town was incorporated by special charter, and several score of such 
charters had been granted. 

The legislature met in 1852 and passed an act providing for the or- 
ganization of cities and incorporated villages. It further subdivided the 
cities into two classes; the first class including those with a population 
of over 20,000 and the second class including all others. This was the 
unassuming beginning of a classification that has grown so absurd and 
so obviously the tool of party manipulation that it is the core of the 
present difficulty. 

In 1850 there were but nine cities in Ohio with more than 5,000 
inhabitants. Their aggregate population was 191,950. Only one, Cin- 
cinnati, belonged to the first class, having a population of 115,435. 
But to-day Ohio ranks fourth in the nation in population. There are 
twenty-five cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 1,499,101, and thirty-nine cities of between 5,000 and 10,000 
inhabitants, with an aggregate population of 267,849. The urban popu- 
lation of the State is, therefore, 1,766,950 — over forty-two per cent of 
the entire population. Two of these cities, Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
take rank among the greatest cities of the country as centres of commerce 
and industry, and a third, Toledo, is growing at an enormous pace. 

The development in complexity of classification and the increase in 
inefficiency in municipal matters have kept full pace with the remarkable 
development of urban life in Ohio. City government seemed an easy 
problem to the constitutional convention of 1850. Their simple provi- 
sion was to them so satisfactory that they adopted it without comment. 
“The section was agreed to” is all the records of the convention say re- 


garding the entire question of municipal government. It did fit that 
day, perhaps; but now, when the city is the vital centre of our civic life, 
this clause has permitted what it intended to avert, the special legisla- 


tion in favor of political rings, 
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All cities are now divided, by statute, into two classes, first and sec- 
ond. The first class has in turn been subdivided into four grades, and 
the second class into eight grades. Villages are divided into two classes 
and hamlets form one class. This makes a total of fifteen distinct classes. 
These classes, moreover, are not graded progressively according to popu- 
lation, though originally this was intended; but, as I have stated, the 
division is based really upon local political contingencies. For instance, 
class two, grade three, embraces cities of from 10,000 to 20,000 inhab- 
itants; but a subdivision of that grade, three, a, contains all cities be- 
tween 28,000 and 33,000 inhabitants. At the same time the law pro- 
vides that cities of class two, grade one, shall contain from 30,500 to 
31,500 inhabitants. A city of 31,000 inhabitants would thus be ranked 
lower than a city of 10,000, and could belong to each of several grades. 
This mosaic of political classification can be best shown by the following 
table: 

CITIES. 
Class I. 


Grade 1. Over 200,000 inhabitants 
2. From 90,000 to 200,000 inhabitants 
3 * 31.500 * 90.000 


4. Those promoted from class II] 


Class I] 


Grade 1. From 30,500 to 31,500 inhabitants 


2 “ 20,000 * 30,500 


10,000 * 20.000 
28 000 “ 33.000 
16.000 * 18.000 
15.000 * 17.000 
5.000 * 10.000 
8.000 “ 9.500 


INCORPORATED VILLAGES 
laee 

From 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants 
Class Il 

From 2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. 


HAMLETS 


All villages under 2,000 inhabitants. 


That purely local contingencies control this classification is shown 
by the fact that ten of these classes have but one city in each class, and 
that a new class is created, and placed indifferently anywhere in the 
column, whenever a coterie of schemers find it to their interests to do so. 
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Since the last federal census but few cities contain the number of 
inhabitants prescribed by statute. Cleveland, for example, is now the 
largest city in the State, with 381,768 inhabitants, and still belongs to 
its old statutory place, Class 1, Grade 2. When a city has outgrown 
its rank, its council may pass an ordinance to allow the citizens to vote 
as to whether or not to raise their city to its proper grade; but this is 
rarely done. 

To avoid the constitutional limitations against special legislation, all 
these special charters are enacted to apply to cities with certain popula- 
tions, instead of naming the cities. Thus the legislature has authorized 
that a city having a population of 11,004 shall have its police appointed 
in a certain way, while another city having 11,022 inhabitants, only 18 
more, has an entirely different method of replenishing its police force. 
Section 218, sub-sec. 267, of the revised statutes reads: “ Any city of the 
second class containing more than 30,000 inhabitants and located in a 
county having a superior court, may,” etc. This can apply to the city 
of Dayton only, and all the verbiage was added to avoid the constitu- 
tional clause against special legislation. Section 478, a, of the revised 
statutes, reads: “In all counties containing a city of the third grade of 
the first class, or of the second grade of the second class, cities of over 
30,000 and not to exceed 160,000 inhabitants by the last federal cen- 


sus,” etc. Every one familiar with the situation knows that this is ap- 
plicable to the counties of Lucas, Montgomery, and Franklin only. So 
in desiring to legislate for Cleveland, instead of naming Cuyahoga County, 
in which that city is situated, this language is used: “In any county 
containing a city of the first class, with a population of 250,000 inhab- 
itants or more,” etc. These illustrations will serve to show to what an 
extreme this matter has been carried. 


But in general matters relating to forms of municipal government 
the situation is even more extreme. A comparison of the forms of gov- 
ernment of the largest two cities will show this. For many years Cleve- 
land labored under an antiquated, irresponsible, shiftless form of govern- 
ment that had been granted when the city was but atown. As it grew, 
new boards were added and new offices created, until the whole structure 
was like a loose-jointed, rambling farmhouse, with “lean-to” and “L” 
added at every increase of the family. In 1891 a serious reform move- 
ment brought the federal plan of government, which works admirably. 
Cincinnati, on the contrary, though the only city rivalling Cleveland in 
size, and until 1900 the metropolis of the State, has retained its antique, 


cumbrous, irresponsible form of government. The law that helped 
98 
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Cleveland, and should have been extended to all large cities in the State, 
did not of necessity reach Cincinnati. The local ring has not seen fit 
to lobby the legislature for a clean law. The “appointee” system still 
prevails. The power is vested in “bi-partisan” boards, appointed by 
the mayor. The most important of these is the board of administra- 










tion, having full control of waterworks, streets, sewers, parks, etc. A 
special act of the legislature gave to this board, some years ago, the 
power to grant for fifty years a practical monopoly of street-railway 
franchises without right of interference by the people or even the board 
of legislation (city council). All the municipal affairs of the city 
have been for three decades in the hands of a coterie of professional 
politicians. 

Another example, one from the smaller cities, will be enough to show 
the present situation. In 1890 a bill was passed providing a form of 
government for cities having a population of not less than 27,690 or 


at 


more than 27,720. Very naturally, only one city in the State filled this 







narrow requirement. Every one knew the “general law” was meant 
for Youngstown. It was the fruit of much planning on the part of two 
interested local politicians. Of all municipal laws ever enacted this is 
the most anomalous. It provides a mayor elected by the people, whose 












duty it is to hold police-court, and who has no executive power whatever, 
not even the veto, except that he aids in appointing certain officials; a 
council, elected, whose duties are legislative; and a “bi-partisan ” board 
of commissioners composed of four men appointed by the mayor and 
the probate judge of the county. These commissioners must belong to 
the two political parties polling the highest votes in the city, and these 
must be two from each party. They have full administrative charge of 
the city, are responsible to no man, and can be only partially curbed 
by the council. After the legislature had provided this law for Youngs- 
town, Akron cast longing eyes toward it, and the State lawmakers 
promptly expanded the population limit to let in Akron. Despite most 
earnest attempts for four years past to secure local betterment, this mon- 













strosity still exists, the illegitimate offspring of an illegal union between 
county and city government. So irresponsible is this form of govern- 
ment that the grossest neglect on the part of officials cannot be punished, 
for the blame cannot be fixed. The commissioners send one to the coun- 
cil, the council to the powerless mayor, the mayor back to the commis- 
sioners. The bi-partisan feature of the board is a complete farce; for 
one faction of one party merely plays into the hands of a faction in the 
other party, and thus strengthens the political ring that has the control 
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of the situation. These illustrations are sufficient to show the subser- 
vience of classification to political expediency. 

Strangely, the Supreme Court of the State has given its sanction to 
this irrational jumble of classes and grades, and the circumlocution for 
evading the obvious intent of the framers of the constitution. For its 
decisions have uniformly upheld the legislature in its wild course in 
pandering to political prejudice. In one of the first cases in which the 
question was raised, the Brewster case, the court said: 


The validity of that classification has been recognized in this court, and the 
reasons for adhering to that construction of the constitution are cogent and satisfac- 
tory. Hence, we hold that statutory provisions with respect to any such class are, 
for governmental purposes, general legislation, and not in conflict with Article IL, 
Section 26, of the constitution. 

The article referred to reads: “ All laws of a general nature shall have 
a uniform operation throughout the State,” etc., and when read in con- 
nection with Article XIII., Section 6, quoted above, relating to muni- 
cipal organization, and in the light of Ohio’s municipal legislation, it 
appears almost impossible that a Supreme Court could render the above 
decision. 

But several years later the court grew apologetic, and, in “The State 
ex rel. vs. Smith,” said: 

It must be conceded that the method of classifying cities for the purpose of 
legislation has been carried to the very verge of constitutional authority. Many 
conscientious minds be lieve it has been exceeded. We have heretofore expr ssed 
our doubts upon the subject, but feel bound by the previous decisions of this court, 


and are disposed to sustain the laws falling within the principle of these decisions; 
but we are unwilling to go beyond them. 


And in “Carr vs. Carrollton ”: 


It is well if not widely known that most of the eminent judges who participated 
in the decisions upholding such classification lived to regret the decisions and to de- 
plore the results which followed them. 

It is to be regretted that these evil consequences were not foreseen by 
the court at the time of the first decision. 

Such being the evils of the present situation, remedy may be sought 
in three ways. First, the Supreme Court might reverse its line of de- 
cisions. That is quite improbable. Second, by amending the constitu- 


tion. This course is scarcely expedient, because of the well-known diffi- 


culty of amending constitutions. Third, by repealing the present laws 


and enacting a new code. 
The last method has been attempted. In 1895 the Cleveland Cham- 
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ber of Commerce called a convention of all similar bodies in the State. 
This convention established a bureau for gathering needed information, 
and asked for the appointment by the Governor of a commission to 
formulate a suitable code. The legislature of 1896 failed to pass the 
requisite appropriations. But in 1898 a law was enacted empowering 
the Governor to appoint a code commission to consist of two men, one 
from each of the two leading political parties, and appropriating sufli- 
cient money for doing the work thoroughly. It was made the duty of 
this commission to revise the municipal code and report to the next 
legislature. Governor Bushnell appointed two very able and conscien- 
tious lawyers, Judge David F. Pugh, of Columbus, and Hon. Edward 
Kibler, of Newark. Two years of earnest labor resulted in a revised 
















code embodying the most advanced convictions in municipal legislation. 
The report of the commission thus summarizes its work : 


It is the conclusion of the commission that the principal reforms needed in 
Ohio are: 

First. The abolition of the classification of cities, and the government of muni- 
cipal corporations by local councils and not by the State legislature. 

Second. The confining of the functions of the city councils strictly to legislative 
matters; confining administrative functions strictly to the executive department of 
the cities, with the mayor as the responsible head, and the filling of all subordinate 
offices and places by a compulsory system of selection known as the merit system 
of appointment. 

Third. The nomination and election of all municipal officers, including members 
of the Board of Education, by a non-partisan ballot. 










The bill was most admirably wrought. The federal plan was made 
the basis, the mayor was given real powers, and administration was cen- 


tred in departments under his direct control. All classification, except 





cities and villages, was abolished. The merit system was extended to all 













appointive offices. The number of elective oflicers was minimized, and 
appointive power vested in the mayor, guided by the civil-service rules. 
An absolute divorce of local from national and State elections was sought. 
Tax assessments were carefully limited. It was endeavored to make it 
possible readily to locate laxity in duty on the part of any official, and 
to provide for the speedy removal of all inefficient and derelict officials 
and employees. The referendum was recommended for the granting of 
all public franchises. But, perhaps, the most advanced feature was the 
provision relating to a system of non-partisan nominations, that all nom- 
inations for all municipal offices were to be made by petition, the names 
of all candidates to be printed alphabetically upon the ballot under the 
name of the office, without any party name, symbol, or device, and that 
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no political party should in any manner whatsoever indorse any of the 
candidates until all the nominations were closed. 

This code was introduced into the senate of the General Assembly 
of 1900. It passed, but word having been received from the larger cities 
that it must be smothered, it was recommitted to the proper committee 
on the very day of its passage, and was never again heard from during 
that session. <A favorite argument against the bill was its length. One 
senator told me that he had devoted an entire evening to the measure 
and had not gotten through with it! A bill requiring such an outlay of 
time and cerebral energy must despair passing such a law-making body. 

The friends of the measure have spent the two intervening years in 
an earnest campaign of education. The State Bar Association appointed 
a committee of able lawyers to amend the commission’s report, instruct- 


ing the members to eliminate the non-partisan nomination plan, hoping 


thereby to remove the most persistent opposition. This committee re- 
ported to the Association meeting last summer, embodying several minor 
changes in their report, together with the amendment as instructed. 
This bill has now been introduced into the lower house of the present 
Assembly. There is not a particle of doubt as to how the better ele- 
ment among Ohio’s citizens feel in regard to this matter; yet no sooner 
had the bill been placed on the calendar than opposition arose from the 
larger cities. They will be the storm-centre. It remains for the mem- 
bers of the legislature to rise above partisanship and prove themselves 
worthy of the trust reposed in them by voting for this progressive meas- 
ure and enacting it into law, thus placing Ohio foremost among the 
States in the ranks of municipal betterment. S. P. OrrH. 





THE REAL HOBO: WHAT HE IS AND HOW HE LIVES. 


WE are indebted to the caricaturists for our conception of the hobo; 
and inasmuch as the art of caricature is the art of exaggeration, we shall 
be obliged, if we wish to discover what the real hobo is, to look beneath 
the surface of their work. That our population embraces in its numbers 
a large class of inhabitants called “hoboes ” seems to be taken for granted. 
Yet, what is a “hobo,” where does he exist, and under what conditions 
does he flourish ? 

In answer to the first question we are promptly met by a curious 
and conflicting mass of evidence. Some economists evidently believe 
that the hobo is one of the phenomena of a materialistic social system 
which strengthens and equips the higher and wealthier classes at the 
expense of the lower and weaker. Doctrinaires of another school assert 
that the hobo is simply a moral degenerate who, in the course of the 
operation of “the law of natural selection,” as applied to social evolu- 
tion, has sunk to a degraded existence. Clergymen and philanthropists 
see in the hobo the victim of subtle vices which they believe are under- 
mining our national vitality; while to the criminologists he furnishes 
an acceptable substratum from which, they declare, spring varied forms 
of stygian iniquity. Next come professional humorists — the newspaper 
paragraphers and cartoonists and the clever impersonators of the vaude- 
ville stage. To them the hobo appears as a social revolutionist of the 
non-resistant type —-a passive dissenter who regards the endeavors of 
life as foolish self-torture; who would avoid the competitive warfare of 
modern industrialism, with its friction and turbulence, and pass his few 


days in repose. In other words, to the humorists the hobo is a grotesque 


fungus growth upon human society, an insoluble element suspended in 
the stream of human activity, a non-conductor of human energy, a stock- 
piece for their jokes. 

[f not altogether inaccurate, these several aspects, being incomplete, 
are exact in a restricted sense only. The hobo’s career is subject to 
almost countless vicissitudes, and he is viewed by his many observers 


under a variety of circumstances. It is only by combining these kalei- 
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doscopic glimpses that a just idea of the actual can be attained. The 
professional humorists, however, have most influenced the popular con- 
ception of a hobo. Upon public fancy they have hopelessly rivetted the 
notion that the hobo is nothing more than a ragged fugitive from work, 
content to tramp aimlessly from place to place and subsist upon cold 
victuals solicited at kitchen doors. The dramatis persone of their little 
comedy are quite familiar — the dusty pilgrim, the wary retiring female, 
the aggressive and emerging bulldog. This joke is almost prehistoric 
in its origin and seems imbued with eternal life. From it Death with- 
holds his sickle. More than anything else it has confirmed and per- 
petuated the common belief that the strongest instinct of a hobo’s nature 
is to eke out a living without rendering in compensation some measure 
of labor; that he reaps the profits of life without having sown; in other 
words, that first and last the hobo is voluntarily and premeditatedly a 
parasite, a sponging vagrant, the man of all men who never works. 

To a great majority of persons, therefore, it will seem preposterous to 
associate the word hobo with the idea of work — hard, wage-earning, day 
labor. If the man is a hobo their inference is that he does not work; if 
he works he is not a hobo. It is, however, possible to explain that the 
proposition is not a contradiction in terms; that a man may pursue a 
certain class of hard manual labor for wages, year in and year out, in the 
enjoyment of perfect freedom of contract, and still be called a hobo, and 
be properly regarded as such. And despite the fact that as a social unit 
the hobo has long been scourged with many whips, and worthily, he is, 


nevertheless, an industrial factor without whom many very large busi- 


ness enterprises could scarcely exist. It is with this aspect of the hobo 
that we shall here become acquainted. 

Every country of the world, no matter what its standard of civiliza- 
tion, engenders a multitude of beings who remain unskilled, or illiterate, 
or both. If they acquire any education at all, it is only in the most 
rudimentary sense. This cosmic population divides itself into groups, 
according to its needs and abilities, somewhat as follows: 

Group 1. An illiterate class which labors steadily and is domiciled. 

Group 2. An illiterate class which labors intermittingly and is not 
domiciled. 

Group 3. An illiterate class which does not labor and is not domi- 
ciled, as the gypsies of Europe and the professional beggars. 

From this it will be seen that Groups 2 and 3 constitute the world’s 
flotsam and jetsam. It is with Group 2, the migratory and undomi- 
ciled laboring class, as manifested in North America, that we have here 
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to deal. In the Old World individuals of this class are generically 
termed vagabonds. In the United States and Canada they are known 
as “hoboes.” The name hobo is slang. It has no linguistic antece- 
dents. But it represents an idea; it means something. It is not 
synonymous with vagabond, and the difference is this: A vagabond 
lives a life of chance; a hobo has an avowed occupation. Yet, to settle 
in a few words what hobo labor is so precisely that the definition would 
always be adequate to its usage is a responsibility to be delegated to the 
lexicographers. It might be sufficient to say that as a body hobo labor 
is unskilled, usually illiterate, improvident, debauched, wandering, and 
desiring no domicile, but having an avowed preference for certain occu- 
pations. To the largest extent it is that class of labor which seeks the 
employment otfered by ploneer railway construction camps. 

It should be understood, however, that all hoboes are not railroad 
laborers. There is a class of hobo labor which works in the wheat har- 
vests of the Dakotas, Western Canada, and the North Pacitic States; an- 
other class frequents the lumber regions of Canada and the Northern 
States, working in logging camps and about travelling sawmills. Con- 
versely, all railroad laborers are not hoboes. There is a small percentage 
of men who follow railroad work all their lives. Like the hobo they are 
unskilled and have no certain habitation; but they differ from the hobo 
in that they are temperate, frugal, and trustworthy. It is in the réle 
of railroad laborer that the hobo shall be here considered, and for two 
reasons: First, it is more satisfactory to treat a subject in the concrete ; 
second, the vast majority of hoboes are railroad laborers and swarm in 
ploneer construction camps. 

The work to be performed at such camps is the clearing of the 
“right of way ” and the grading of the roadbed upon whose surface the 
track is to be laid. Strictly speaking, the term “right of way ” means 
the right of private passage over another's ground; but for purposes of 
railway construction the expression has come to designate the ground 
itself which has been acquired by a railroad company for the general 
course of its line. This right of way is usually 100 feet wide, and its 
central portion is occupied by the track. Both the clearing and the 
grading are done by unskilled labor, and engage for the time large num- 
bers of men, more in fact than any other branch of the construction work. 

The mutual obligations which are borne by the worker and the em- 
ployer in the field of hobo railroad labor are also quite distinctive, and 
aside from the legal relationship of master and servant are usually some- 
what as follows: The employer feeds his men, charging them a reasonable 
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rate, say $4.50 per week, and they in turn are required to board at the 
common mess-tent. Also, the employer maintains one or more bunk- 
tents wherein the men may place their own bedding free of charge. In 
some camps a pair of blankets is issued to any man desiring to rent bed- 
ding, for the use of which the customary charge is fifty cents per month 
or portion of a month. Each bunk-tent is usually equipped with a 
stove. In small camps the men, if they desire fire, must saw and split 
wood on their own time; they must also furnish their own lights and 
soap and carry water for washing and drinking. In very large camps 
some of these latter conditions are subject to variation inasmuch as a 
man called “the camp-dog” is in charge of the bunk-tents. His duties 
are to keep the bunk-tents clean and to maintain the supply of wood and 
water. In such cases each man is required to pay a small fee per week 
to defray the expense of the camp-dog. There is also at every camp a 
hospital fee deducted from the wages of each man, such fee usually being 
$1.00 or $1.50 per month; and this is a fee which he must pay in full 
whether he works one day or thirty. Should he fall sick or meet with 
a disabling accident, he is cared for at a general hospital until restored 
to health, receiving his bed and board, medicines and professional atten- 
tion, without cost, for a year if necessary. It is a beneficent and indis- 
pensable provision; yet the deduction of the fee which insures this pro- 
tection is considered by the beneficiaries as nothing more or less than 
robbery, and the arrangement is accordingly damned by every hobo on 
the pay-roll. In brief, then, the proposition which the hobo accepts is 
employment for such period as he wishes at a stipulated wage per day, 
say $2.00. From this wage are deducted his board bill $4.50 per 
week, his hospital fee $1.00 per month, and his bill for tobacco and 
clothing, should he draw such articles from the camp commissariat. 
The deductions on account of board and hospital are fixed and inevi- 
table; but the debt for merchandise is voluntarily incurred by the em- 
ployee, who is usually under no obligation whatever to purchase his 
incidentals from the camp commissariat. 

Having considered the general phases of the alliance between the 
hobo and his employer, it may be interesting to learn how they transact 
their business with each other in detail. In every large city the differ- 
ent commercial interests are localized in different areas. The wholesale 
dry-goods* houses, the jobbers of groceries, of hardware, etc., have their 
respective districts. These are mercantile territories given over to the use 


of busy men. But likewise there is in every city a precinct, sharply 
bounded, which is thronged with idle men. This is the district occu- 
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pied by the “employment agencies.” The streets are filled with offices 
that offer work to workers; but the stream of humanity which flows 
through these thoroughfares is heavy and sluggish. This is the bourse, 
so to speak, the market-overt of the wage-payer and the wage-worker, the 
men to whom labor is a commodity to be bargained for, bought, sold, and 
delivered. It is the focal point of all hobo labor. There every line of 
hobo labor is converged, and from the common centre the various classes 
of hobo labor are distributed to all sections of the surrounding country. 
It is the function of the employment agent to effect the sales which take 
place in this particular district. For the employer he undertakes to find 


aw 
1b 


the required number of laborers; to the man in search of work he is au- 
thorized to guarantee that a certain “job” will pay a certain wage. The 
general terms of the offer being satisfactory to the laborer, he pays the 
agent a fee, usually $1.00, and thereupon receives an identification ticket 
to be presented to the employer by the laborer, is furnished railroad 
transportation, and is “shipped ” to his destination. 

It would be safe to say that in all the world of business there is 
nothing more unique than this identification ticket. On it are printed 
certain formal guarantees and conditions, and the special terms of the 
employment for which it is given are entered in writing. It also con- 
tains instructions to the employee to appear at a particular railway sta- 
tion at a certain hour with his blankets; and across the top of the ticket 
is printed in large heavy-face letters the admonition: “Don’t Come to 
the Depot Drunk.” 

Armed with these credentials, the hobo appears at the appointed 
place and time, with his roll of blankets (or “turkey ” as it is technically 
called) upon his back, and if sufficiently sober to stand alone is soon en 
route to the scene of his future activities. With him there may be five 
or fifty men of similar stamp. Probably all were strangers to each other 
when they met at the station; but before the train has gotten outside of 
the city limits some one of the party has produced a bottle of liquor 
which recommends him to his fellows so cordially, and them to him, 
and each pilgrim to his fellow-traveller, that soon they allude to each 
other by such nicknames, very common among the fraternity, as “Jack,” 
“Fatty,” “Scotty,” “Jumbo,” “Windy,” “Blacky,” and “Slim.” Among 
themselves they are seldom called by any other names. If the journey 
is rather long, and the liquor rather plentiful, the conviviality continues 
until “Blacky,” for instance, develops a weakness of temper and strikes 
“Jumbo,” and thereby precipitates a general mé/ée, from which the com- 
batants emerge with blackened eyes and bruised faces. It is in such 
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condition that hoboes frequently arrive at their destination. If it isa 
season when railroad laborers are plentiful, such individuals of the “ship- 
ment ” as are able to drag their feet make their way as best they can to 
the camp to which they were shipped, a distance varying as a rule from 
one to fifteen miles. But if for any reason railroad laborers are scarce, 
as they sometimes are, nearly every contractor along the line of the new 
road will have a wagon at the train every day, and when the laborers 
leave their cars a bedlam scene ensues. The hoboes, drunk or sober, 
are seized bodily and loaded into the wagons, men and blankets indis- 
criminately, and are hustled off to the various camps. This disregard of 
the rights of the contractor to whom the men were shipped is called in 
the parlance of the polite business “body snatching.” 

The arrival of the “shipment” at the camp is reported to the time- 
keeper, who records the names of the men, and notes the first meal from 
which their board account will commence to run. He also gives each 
man a number, and thereafter the man is known on the books, not as 
Tom Brady or John Peterson, but as No. 85 or No. 113, as it chances to 
be. At first glance the utilization of the number system seems a need- 
less and even cruel obliteration of the personality of the men, unwar- 
ranted and undeserved, having its counterpart in state-prison methods 
only. Its use, however, arises out of sheer necessity. It facilitates the 
taking of “time” by the time-keeper as he traverses the line of work 
with book and pencil. Again, and of more importance, it enables a 
time-keeper to handle a large and ever-changing force with comparative 
ease. A railroad contractor’s pay-roll is never the same on a given day 
as it was on the day preceding. A camp accommodating 100 men will 
lose from five to twenty-five of its members every twenty-four hours. 
The average daily loss is anticipated by the contractor, and provision 
against it is made in the number of reinforcements shipped to him daily. 
The process may be well likened to filling a barrel at the bung while it 
is emptying itself at the spigot. Indeed, so regularly do laborers of this 
class come and go, and so rapid and extensive are the changes, that of a 
pay-roll of, say, 100 men at least seventy-five per cent of the register will 


show new names almost every tendays. The “force,” that is, the required 


number of men engaged upon the works, can be maintained; but the in- 
dividuals who constitute the force shift and migrate as ceaselessly as the 
sands of the sea. To meet the exigencies of this state of affairs a method 
of bookkeeping has been devised, known as the “number system.” 
The essence of the number system is that the miscellaneous personal ac- 
counts which are opened with the individuals of the force are indexed 
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not alphabetically, but consecutively, according to the cardinal numbers. 
The detailed operation of the number system is in itself a prevention of 
frauds upon the clerical staff of a railroad camp; but as a further safe- 
guard some contractors issue to each man either a badge or a ticket, 
properly numbered, without which it is impossible for him to secure 
recognition from the time-keeper, to draw supplies from the commis- 
sariat, or to gain admittance to the mess-tent. 

The day’s work in a railroad camp begins at 7 A.M. The cooks, 
however, and their helpers, known as “flunkies,” begin duty about 4:30 
A.M. The general rising bell is rung at half-past five. At six o’clock the 
mess-tent is opened and breakfast is served for three-quarters of an hour. 
But it is seldom that there are stragglers, and usually all the men sit 
down at the first tap of the bell. The hobo’s morning meal consists of 
rolled oats, coffee, bread and butter, steak (or liver and bacon), pota- 
toes, and pancakes and syrup. In localities where fresh fruit and eggs 
are plentiful they are served freely. In fact, there is no class of cheap 
labor better fed than the “railroaders.” A contractor rarely attempts to 
derive a profit from his kitchen, for the reason that the better a man is 
fed the better he will work; and it is upon the executed work that the 
contractor makes his money. Hence, as a rule, every cent paid by the 
laborers for board is returned to them upon the table. Dinner in a first- 
class camp will consist of vegetable soup, roast beef (or pot pie), pota- 
toes (boiled, browned, or mashed), pork and beans, stewed tomatoes, the 
common varieties of fresh fruit and vegetables when in season and inex- 
pensive, a rice or bread pudding, or fruit pie, tea, and coffee. For sup- 
per, steak and cold meats, pork and beans, baked potatoes, a vegetable 
stew, corn-starch pudding, stewed fruits, tea, and coffee. All the food 
is of good quality and well cooked, and as sometimes happens costs 
the contractor more than he receives for it from his fastidious boarders. 
Such occasions are, for instance, when a piece of work is nearly com- 
pleted. In such a juncture the difficulty of holding men or obtaining 
others is almost incredible; and it is not uncommon for contractors to 
offer inducements to laborers in the form of a ten-per-cent advance in 
wages and table board which approaches delicacy. 

In respect to the particular work “on the grade” in which the rail- 
roaders have had experience, and as expressive, perhaps, of that which 
they prefer, they classify themselves generally as “rock-men,” “muckers,” 
and “skinners.” A rock-man restricts his activity solely to handling 
rock, and only when in sore need of a few meals will he engage him- 
self otherwise. A mucker is less concerned. He is a man-of-all-work, 
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willing to do anything,‘ at any time. The skinner, like the rock-man, 
regards his vocation seriously. He is a teamster, and if not spurred by 
relentless circumstances will accept employment in company with horses 
only. These men when once upon the line of construction will often 
walk many miles in search of an opportunity to work at their specialty. 
There is in this fact a noticeable and wholly unexpected consistency in 
the hobo’s character which approximates the qualities of firmness and 
constancy. It is the little breath of technical inspiration which warms 
the mean clay of his nature, the faintly glimmering light of the only 
worthy ideal which this discard of society seemingly cherishes. Filled 
as he is with dark misconceptions of life, how truly remarkable that this 
one virtue, though poor and rough and imperfect, should be as a law to 
this man of doom, this man of the lost fight! When it is possible for a 
contractor to do so, he always assigns the men to work of their choice, 
and there they remain; but the paramount rule is that if a man “on the 
grade ” is sent from one kind of work to another, he must go. Rock-man 
or skinner he must obey orders. His only alternative is to leave camp. 

Authority to enforce discipline is vested in the general foreman and 
the numerous gang-foremen. These are invariably men who have “come 
up from the ranks.” They have acquired by experience the technical 
knowledge necessary to direct the work. They are energetic and re- 
sourceful and possessed of a considerable amount of executive ability. 
In point of those natural qualities which determine a man’s character, 
they are, with but one exception, decidedly superior to the herd out of 


which they come and over which they acquire command. The exception 


mentioned is a point against the gang-foreman, namely, that he is a 
periodical drunkard. During the progress of a piece of work he ab- 
stains from liquor totally, standing aloof from all allurement with perfect 
self-control. With the termination of his engagement, however, his re- 
sistance is likewise at an end, and he ungrudgingly betakes himself into 
a drunken revel. In the make-up of the general foreman, we find this 
tendency greatly diminished, and in some instances entirely eliminated. 
Asa rule, he is abstemious at all times. Such excesses would be in- 
compatible with the responsibilities of his position. 

In every well-regulated railroad camp the general foreman and the 
gang-foremen occupy quarters to themselves. This is primarily for the 
purpose of maintaining that respect which is due to authority and to 
prevent that familiarity which is destructive of discipline. They also 
have reserved for them a separate table in the mess-tent. When in 
charge of their respective gangs, the dominion of the foremen is abso- 
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lute. They may dismiss a man at will, and it is contrary to the ethics 
of the business to reinstate such a man. He must settle with the 
time-keeper and leave camp at once, though there may be a dozen other 
foremen to whom the man could probably be sent. These other fore- 
men would resent the presence of that man, and his retention by the 
contractor in opposition to the universal custom might result in the loss 
of one or more of his valued foremen. It is due these leaders to state 
that they exercise their powers with care and justice. Their subordi- 
nates are treated with marked fairness, and the necessity of discharging 
a man is a question which the foreman debates with himself before 
acting; and for a contractor not to sustain a foreman in these matters 
would mean the demoralization of the entire force. The custom is so 
well settled that unless a foreman volunteers his reason for discharging 
a man his chief will not ask it. Such an inquiry would be regarded by 
the foreman as at least impugning his motives or good judgment, and 
nine times out of ten would be construed as a mild reprimand. 

Two further facts about the hobo may serve to dispel a popular 
error. First, he is, within certain bounds, a patron of literature. There 
are very many exceptions to the general rule of illiteracy. Second, he 
spends a very respectable amount of his time in the use of water, soap, 
and towels. Aside from the question of special fitness a man is the 
creature of his opportunities, and this truth in its scope runs to the last 
far-reaches of Hobo-dom. The dweller in this realm when in the har- 
ness obtains but a slight acquaintance with leisure. He rises early; 
and, as he must work, on an average, ten hours a day, he must have 
more than eight hours’ sleep. It is true that even this schedule leaves 
him a few hours to himself on working days; but the fact remains that 
through fatigue and lack of facilities, for the appointments of a railroad 
camp are few and extremely rough, he is unable to utilize his spare time 
to the best advantage. After supper, most of the men retire to the bunk- 
tents to lie on their beds and smoke and talk. Some play cards; others, 
disposed to be exclusive, arrange their blankets for a comfortable re- 
clining position and read books and belated newspapers by the flicker- 
ing light of a candle fastened at the head of the bunk. Sunday, of 
course, is the hobo’s day of freedom, and he appropriates the time to avo- 
cations of his own inclination. He bathes, shaves, oils his shoes, boils 


his underclothes, sews on buttons, takes stitches where needed, gossips, 
writes letters to absent “pardners,” and reads. 

As may be supposed, trashy novels predominate among the books of 
the hobo’s selection. However, as a counterbalance to themes which 
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are altogether trivial and volatile, he relishes the polemics of the famous 
agnostics, being especially affected by their sensationalism and eloquence. 
On his tramps from camp to camp, the hobo addicted to reading burdens 
himself with a volume or two which, when he has finished, he exchanges 
with fellow-travellers of similar propensity. A box of old magazines 
provided by one contractor for the use of his employees proved to be 
greatly appreciated by the men, the demand for the periodicals being 
quite extensive and constant. The amount of general information thus 
acquired by the reading hobo would surprise those gentle personages of 
glorious opportunities and cultivation who look upon himas an outland- 
ish, clodlike piece of humanity. The existence of a world more polite 
than he has ever seen, the developments of popular science, inventions 
and events of national importance, the recurring crises in European 
diplomacy — all these, chiefly through the medium of the newspapers, he 
is aware of and can discuss with a readiness which would do credit to 
an even more alert mind. 

Undoubtedly, in most cases, he reads only to satisfy curiosity or 
from a desire for entertainment. The vocabulary which he utilizes in 
conversation cannot be said to enlarge or improve in consequence of his 
reading. It seems, too, that the omnipresent relation of ideas does not 
vecur to him; else he would inevitably make logical deductions from 
the subjects perused and apply them to his own endeavors. This, it 
is only too obvious, he fails to do. When he goes upon a piece 
of work, the fact that he is penniless and in tatters, and his system 
starved for food, is no assurance that he will stay. The probabilities 
are that he will fritter away the summer running from one camp to 
another. Again, should he remain at one place and accumulate his 
earnings, the fact that winter is suspending all the work in the country, 
so that he will need his savings to buy shelter and food, will not in 
the slightest deter him from leaving every cent in the first saloon he 
encounters. Being en route to the city without any money, he is 
obliged either to walk the ties or to become a box-car stowaway. Thus 
he returns to metropolitan haunts no richer and no wiser than when he 
left them in the springtime. He is once more a pauper, and unless he 
can find rations immediately he will suffer from want of food. 

As in the winter time outdoor work for unskilled labor is out of the 
question or else so limited that the supply of laborers is greater than 
the demand, his first resource is “mooching” or begging. Now both 
charity and gullibility are uneven qualities of human nature. The hobo 
who begs his bread often traverses a great Sahara without finding an 
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oasis. He knocks at many doors whose owners do not feel in duty 
bound to feed the travelling public. Hunger gnaws at his vitals. At 
last, wolf-like, he emerges from the forest of municipal restrictions. 
Goaded and desperate, he adopts for an hour the vocation of the foot- 
pad; and so awkwardly does he exercise himself in this business that 
it usually proves only a barren experiment out of which he makes his 
exit some months later with disagreeable impressions of the police and 
the drag-net of the law. 

Now, indeed, he is deep in the meshes of atangled web. His troubles 
are genuine enough, though the lesson will profit him nothing. His 
predicament, however, is not without recompense. He attracts the 
attention of the Salvation Army, the sympathy of whose earnest workers 
is instantly enlisted. He is pleased at being out of jail, but he must 
still have something to eat, to obtain which in an emergency he is not 
above feigning the pangs of self-reproach. Behold him, a follower of 
the bass drum, pontiff that he is in the art of palming himself off as a 
repenting prodigal son, and he becomes an inmate of one of the Army’s 
“Helping Hand Missions” or “Havens.” The stratagems of “ mooching ” 
and “working the Haven” are exploits which he will recount for the 
edification of approving pals around some future camp-fire. 

Such, then, is the biography of the real hobo. As a character he 
is totally unable to foresee wants and make provision for them. Con- 
sequently, as an industrial factor he lacks the essential element of stabil- 
ity. Thus deficient, he is incapable of any function, no matter how 
humble, whose recurring duties must be discharged punctually and 
without deviation. He drifts from one place and its employment to 
another, with no other object than to make a change. He is improvi- 
dent, aimless, without an anchorage and seemingly with no desire for 
one, and undergoes hardships for the sake of vile pleasures afterward. 
Hence, in his phases, the hobo is to the sociologist a problem, to the 
clergyman and philanthropist an example, to the criminologist a scape- 
goat, to the professional humorist an opportunity; by turns a theme for 
argument, an object of charity, quarry for the law, target for the barbs 
of ridicule and buffoonery; alternately discussed in books, fed at free 
soup houses, mauled by the police, “rescued” by the Salvation Army, 
laughed at by the enlightened and elect. 

But the hobo is not an unanswerable question. Most of his mis- 
fortunes are traceable to his own ignoble fallibility. He is morally 
blind and deaf and deformed, and needless poverty curses his life. Be- 


ing human he struggles, but that which to others is the attainable is to 
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him the unattainable, because in his endeavors he lacks intelligence. 
He does not and cannot bring to his employments that degree of en- 
lightenment which enables other men to gain and retain advantages. 
The luminous ideals toward which thoughtful workers direct their efforts 
are to the hobo but blinding lights in whose glare he flits and dodges. 
The man in the shadow is wretched. He makes expenditures of time 
and strength only to sink deeper and deeper into misery’s bottomless 
mire. The fatalities of his destiny stun him. He is embittered with- 
out knowing why, except that he suffers. He exists, but forever loses. 
He only knows that he wants. From this condition he dumbly seeks 
emancipation. He must look to the future. 

In the future it will be perceived by advanced and progressive 
governments that the compulsory education of all the people — their 
liberation from the bondage of utter ignorance — is a social imperative. 
In this obligation are involved the essential moralities. With the ele- 
vation of the common level the laborer will not disappear. He will 
toil then as now. But in his adaptability and his proficiency, in his 
discrimination and foresight, in his moral regeneration, the “hobo” of 
to-day will find ultimate effacement. CHARLES ELy ADAMS. 
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OUR LEGACY TO THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 


THE turning over of the government of the island of Cuba to its 
people, in fulfilment of the pledge of the Joint Resolution, invites a con- 
sideration of the legacy which will be left by the government of inter- 
vention to the new organization. When the affairs of the outgoing ad- 
ministration shall have been brought to a final account, it will be found 
that Cuba is richer by sundry gifts and benefits, poorer by sundry bur- 
dens and liabilities. 


Any such consideration properly starts with a fundamental proposi- 
tion. This involves the legal and the moral right of the United States 
to do a great deal of what has been done. After clearly announc- 
ing her purpose to exercise neither “sovereignty, jurisdiction, nor con- 
trol” over the island, there was promptly established a government 
whose officials proceeded to do what we had declared to be contrary 


to our purpose. Military absolutism has characterized the American 
government as distinctly as in former days it characterized the Spanish 
government. In the repeal and amendment of laws, in the expendi- 
ture of public funds, in the appointment of officials, the American 
experience has repeated that of its predecessor in all points save that 
of official dishonesty. In the policies adopted and in the plans pursued, 
Cuban opinion has had little or no place, with the exception of a_ brief 
period during the first year, when an undue measure of authority and 
influence was vested in a Cuban cabinet which made no notable suc- 
cess of its work. With this exception, all else, good or bad, right or 
wrong, stands to the American account. 

We have boasted much of what we have done for Cuba; but it is to 
be noted that the Cubans have not been greatly inclined to rejoice 
over what we have done for them. For this we are disposed to de- 
nounce them as ingrates and unworthy. Cubans, ambitious for a goodly 
share in the government of their island, have become possessed of a 
fairly defined idea that, during the three years of American control, 
they have remained decidedly among the governed. Our benefits to the 
Cuban people have been the favorite theme of officials, of politicians, 
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and of writers who are disposed to praise the administration. The open 
protests and the discontented mutterings of the Cubans have been re- 
garded as the querulous complaints of people who did not know what 
was good for them as well as a stranger people did. 

In this American account with Cuba there stands first the expulsion 
of an oppressive government. In the imposition of heavy taxes, in the 
restriction of Cuban industry and commerce, and in a general disregard 
of the interests of the Cuban people, Spain displayed not only injustice 
and wrong, but a folly which cost her all save the smallest of her colo- 
nial possessions. The strong arm of the United States lifted this bur- 
den from the Cuban people, and led them into the promise of a new and 
larger life. 

To most American minds, there probably stands, as second in im- 
portance on the credit side of the account, the item of school establish- 
ment. The exuberant energy of Mr. Alexis E. Frye, followed by the 
more methodical and systematic work of Lt. Matthew E. Hanna, gave 
to Cuba a school system endlessly beyond anything previously known 
in aSpanish colony. That such establishment, under the circumstances, 
has been costly almost to extravagance has been perhaps inevitable. 
About 4,000 teachers are employed, and some 150,000 pupils are in daily 
attendance. The cost of all this, to date, approximates $8,000,000. 
This undoubtedly constitutes a highly valuable legacy, though it entails 
upon the incoming government the burden of maintaining a system so 
costly as to leave no little ground for apprehension of the ability of that 
government to continue it on such a scale. 

Probably as the next in the list of credits America would place the 
item of sanitation. This, however, presents itself in some complexity. 
America’s special interest was not notably affected by dirty streets, 
offensive odors, and generally insanitary conditions. In that respect, 
Cuba was not worse than many European countries, or than most of the 
Spanish-American countries to the south of us, or than a large share of 
the rest of the world, particularly the Orient. America was concerned 
by a belief that these conditions, notably in Havana, constituted a per- 
petual menace as a source of the much-dreaded yellow fever, easily com- 
municated to our Southern cities. A new order of things in the island 
was demanded for American protection; and, coincident with American 
control, brooms, shovels, and garbage carts were put into active opera- 
tion, until to-day, superficially, Havana, Matanzas, Cienfuegos, and San- 
tiago are cleaner than the average of American cities. For this work a 
sum approximating $10,000,000 has been expended. 
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It now develops, however, that so far as its special object was con- 
cerned, a large share of this work has been useless. It has been found 
by American medical officers that dirt, offal, and insanitary conditions 
are not, in themselves, either breeders or disseminators of yellow fever. 
For that work we now hold a certain species of mosquito responsible ; 
and we fight it with inexpensive coal oil and by the isolation of foci of 
infection. The discovery of this fact is certainly one of our richest leg- 
acies to Cuba; although it is to be acknowledged that the credit for the 
discovery belongs, primarily, to a Cuban physician, Dr. Finlay. It was 
the good fortune of both Cuba and the United States that, at such a 
time, the American Military Governor was a man of medical training 
and experience. As a consequence of this, Dr. Finlay’s technical pres- 
entation of the results of his experiments and observation appealed to 
the Military Governor as it would have failed to do had that official 
been simply a soldier or a politician. 

An ample sum of money was appropriated from the insular funds 
and placed at the disposal of the medical department for further and 
more detailed investigation. The result of this has been the establish- 
ment of the fact that the female mosquito, of a certain family, is the 
objectionable and mischievous agent. The effective destruction of these 
creatures should drop the bars, so far as Cuba is concerned, of an annoy- 
ing and expensive quarantine system, and rid our southern coast country 
of a large measure of menace from a disease which has made that sec- 
tion a place of danger for many years. This is a most valuable be- 
quest, and in it America has a large contingent interest. 

It is difficult to place such matters in the particular order of their 
special importance, but we may take, among the more prominent which 
remain, the point of financial honesty in the administration of public 
affairs. Under the Spanish régime, Cuba’s custom house and various 
other departments were institutions in which corruption was converted 
into an exact science. They were regarded as rich pastures into which 
Spanish officials with a “pull” in Madrid might be turned for their finan- 
cial fattening. Many irregular practices were wholly open, and the 
question of their inherent honesty or dishonesty may provoke conflicting 
opinions. Practices have crept into American commercial operations, 
and are now accepted, countenanced, and regarded as legitimate methods, 
which, in earlier days, would have been held as questionable, if not dis- 


honest. The Havana merchant who bribed a customs official, or the 
planter or the real-estate owner who bribed a tax-collector, and was 
publicly known to do so, and who knew that his neighbors did the same, 
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did but bow to an institution to which society in general lent its coun- 
tenance, as it does to some of our own commercial methods. 

With the unfortunate and glaring exception of the frauds in the Post- 
Office Department, the administration in Cuba is open to no charges of 
any moment upon the score of its financial honesty. A few cases of 
peculation have occurred from time to time, but they have been wholly 
trivial. The change in the methods employed in Cuba’s custom houses 
has been radical and fruitful in its results. For three years, one of the 
most efficient officers in the American service, Col. Tasker H. Bliss, 
U.S. A., has administered the affairs of that institution with a fidelity 
to his arduous duty and a persistence in clean and honest methods 
which have revolutionized the department, and which will stand as an 
object-lesson in all the daysto come. His difficulties have been endless, 
and his work has been onerous. His successful solution of his complex 
problem has commanded, for him and for his work, the approval and 
the respect of the best in Havana’s commercial circles. Whether or not 
the Cubans will continue his methods when the work comes into their 
hands, his conduct of that department will remain as a permanent stan- 
dard of honesty and efficiency. 

What has been said of Col. Bliss is to be said as well for Major 
Eugene F. Ladd, who, for some two years, administered the affairs of 
the Insular Treasury. During that time there passed through his de- 
partment upward of $30,000,000.00, no single penny of which remained 
unaccounted for. His withdrawal from the island was the occasion 
of keen and sincere regret on the part of all who had dealings with 
his department. This was due both to his personality and to the un- 
swerving integrity with which he conducted the affairs of his important 
otlice. 

In the main, the departmental work of the government of interven- 
tion is deserving of the highest encomiums, and cannot fail of important 
results in the later conduct of the work by other hands. The work of 
Major E. St. John Greble, in the inauguration of industrial schools for 
orphan boys and girls, and in the reéstablishment of the system of hos- 
pitals and asylums for the sick, the helpless, and the insane, will long 
remain as a memorial of faithful and endlessly helpful service. There 
are a score of American officers in Havana and other Cuban cities who 
have done most faithful work in the effort to lay a broad and stable 
foundation for the future structure. If Cuban administration be not 
honest, if Cuban officials be not faithful, it will not be for lack of proper 
example. It will be because three years of financial honesty in official 
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administration are not sufficient to eradicate the teachings of three cen- 
turies of systematic dishonesty. 

While the bequests which have been thus far enumerated include 
probably the most important items in our list of legacies, there are many 
minor bequests of work done in the routine of governmental operations. 
These include the construction of sundry bridges; the reéstablishment 
and improvement of the lighthouse system; repairs to public parks and 
buildings; a proper broadening of the marriage laws; the transformation 
effected in the sanitary condition of penal institutions ; the establishment 
of a free dispensary in the city of Havana; the issuance of a law prohibit- 
ing cruelty to animals, with due provision for the punishment of those 
who violate it; and other acts and measures of greater or less importance. 

Besides these features in the work of the last three years, there stand 
various acts which present themselves in the character of somewhat 
doubtful blessings. Our work in the department of law has been far 
from commendable, and it entails upon our successors burdens which it 
will be difficult for them to bear, and tangles which it will be most dif- 
cult to unravel. Our treatment of the laws of the island has been 
wholly without justitication. The reformation of Cuba’s legal codes was 
wholly beyond our province as a government of intervention. It formed 
no part of our purpose in going to Cuba, and was a distinct violation of 
our pledge. As a matter of right, there has been no more justification 
for our constant disturbance of fundamental laws than there would have 
been for our destruction of Morro Castle if we had disapproved of its 
architectural style. Much of our disturbance of these laws has been 
effected through the arbitrary orders of a Military Governor who had 
little or no knowledge of American law, and none whatever of Spanish 
law, which he was even unable to read. In this department, we have 
bequeathed to Cuba a legacy of endless trouble. More than that, we 
have, by the terms of the Platt Amendment, pledged the Cubans to the 
ratification and validation of our acts. 

Some of these changes in the existing laws have been warranted and 
some have been necessary. Some find justification in their outcome. 
In the main, however, we have grossly erred in the supposition that the 
faults in the Cuban legal system lay in the laws themselves. The fact 
is that a better knowledge of those laws would have clearly shown that, 
with hardly an exception, the trouble really lay in the distortion of the 
codes by corruptible officials and in the methods of procedure. Even that 
obnoxious institution known as “Incommunicado” was, in its method 
of application, a violation of the established constitution. 
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The establishment of a Supreme Court was a necessity. The former 
Supreme Court was held at Madrid, and its functions lapsed, of neces- 
sity, with the transfer of government. Gen. Ludlow’s establishment of 
a police court in Havana was wholly without the warrant of authority. 
It was a convenience and an advantage, but for many months it was 
destitute of any legal status. It might be said that during those 
months Gen. Ludlow maintained it almost in defiance of the only au- 
thority which could have given it legal status. The writ of Habeas 
Corpus is a deeply respected institution on our side of the water. We 
were unable to see that Cuba had anything of the kind, and, after nearly 
two years of American government, a Habeas Corpus Act was duly in- 
corporated into the laws of the island. As a matter of fact, the Spanish 
constitution, operative in Cuba, contains a very good substitute for such 
an institution. 

It is true that many of the existing laws in Cuba did not conform 
to American ideas. The same may be said of the laws which existed 
in Louisiana at the time of our acquisition of that section. The Louis- 
iana country was ceded to the United States in 1803. In 1804 there 
was established the Territory of New Orleans, practically identical in its 
boundaries with those of the State of Louisiana, which was admitted to 
the Union in 1812. It was very many years before radical changes 
were introduced into the established code of that section, which was dis- 
tinctly a part of the United States, although the laws were Spanish and 
basically the same as those of Cuba. Yet in Cuba, declared by our 
courts to be foreign territory, and in spite of our declaration against ex- 
ercising “sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control,” men having little or no 
knowledge of Spanish or any other law, and wholly unable even to read 
the laws of Cuba, have annulled, repealed, and amended at their own 
sweet will. 

Of practical reform in methods of procedure there has been little 
enough, and the courts of the island are not greatly different from what 
they were when we went there three years ago. It would appear that 
all sight has been lost of the fact that Cuban laws are for Cubans and 
not for Americans. It may be wholly within the functions of a tempo- 
rarily established government of intervention to issue regulations which 
facilitate the necessary work of an administration. This would include 
such matters as the proper registration of births, the fixing of salaries, 
the obligation to contract for all public work, the quarantine of immi- 
grants during the fever season, and all the numerous minor instances of 
frequent occurrence in purely administrative processes. It is difficult, 
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however, to find any justification for many radical changes which have 
been introduced by methods which, at their best, are greatly confusing. 

But our most serious fault is one which will fall with perhaps over- 
powering weight upon our successors. It lies in the fact that we have 
ignored all of Cuba’s past history, and have essayed political and admin- 
istrative reform when what was imperatively needed was industrial re- 


y habilitation and economic prosperity. Few laws or orders have been 
ee issued looking toward the correction of that unsatisfactory and unwhole- 
ve . *,* . 

ie some economic condition which has been the fundamental cause of all 


Cuban revolutions, and only a minimum amount of money has been ap- 
propriated for the purpose. Our first duty to the Cuban people directly, 
and to our own best interests only less directly, has been woefully 
; ignored. After three years of absolute control, arbitrarily exercised by 
American officials, Cuba is poorer than she has been at any other time 
within the last eighty years, when again and again revolt and insurrec- 
tion have sounded the Cuban protest against oppressive and distressing 
5 economic conditions. 

Almost from the time when Cuban conditions began to take on some 
definite shape, in place of the general chaos which existed at the begin- 
ning of 1899, accounts began to appear describing Cuba’s general reha- 
5 bilitation. That there were marked changes and vast improvements is 
not to be denied. But many of the reports of increasing prosperity, for 
more than two years, have been misleading, while not a few have been 
distinctly incorrect. Cuba has been quiet and orderly not because of 













American control, but because quiet and order are among the marked 
; characteristics of the Cuban people. This holds, notwithstanding the 
i apparent contradiction presented by frequent and prolonged revolt. It 
; may be difficult of acceptance to those who do not fully weigh the pro- 


: voking cause of revolt. It remains, however, a fact. 

With the coming of conditions which made such return possible, the 
P Cuban people went back to the scenes of their former life, and sought 
i the reéstablishment of their destroyed homes and their devastated 
: fields. What has been done in the way of industrial and social reha- 


bilitation has been done by the individual and collective efforts of the 
Cubans themselves. It might be said, almost literally, that they have 
done this without any aid whatsoever from the government of interven- 
tion. We have built them schoolhouses, swept their streets, maintained 
at large cost an almost useless police force, known as the Rural Guard, 
dredged a harbor here, and built a lighthouse there; but the great mass 
of the Cuban people, the agriculturists, planter and peasant alike, have 
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been left to their own devices. Those of us who have seen Cuban 
peasants scraping a shallow furrow in the ground with a piece of bent 
iron barrel hoop in order to plant a little seed, and have seen the patient 
endurance with which, destitute of resources and facilities, the Cuban 
people have labored for maintenance, know where lies the credit for 
what has been accomplished. 

Whether that which we have really done for Cuba and the Cuban 
people shall prove of lasting benefit to them and to ourselves depends 
chiefly upon their own ability to do for themselves what we have failed 
to do for them and toward the accomplishment of which we have con- 
tributed little or nothing. Cuba’s weal or woe in days to come will 
depend upon her industrial prosperity. The determining factor will un- 
doubtedly be the investment of foreign capital in the development of 
her wonderful resources. 

Sooner or later, and probably at no distant day, Cuba is destined to 
become a part of the United States. The annexation of the island, after 
she shall have made an essay of such independence as is left her under 
the terms of the Platt Amendment, will be the completion of an Ameri- 
can policy of a hundred years’ standing. For Cuba to find her full in- 
dependence as a State in the American Union would be the richest 
legacy which could fall to her lot. American objection to such an out- 
come rests in a lack of broad acquaintance with Cuba and with Cubans. 
It rests in an assumption that the Cuban population consists of turbu- 
lent negroes, controlled by more turbulent and unscrupulous politicians. 
Under a just government and a fair measure of prosperity, no more easily 
governed people are to be found in the world. 

Our legacy to the Cubans is a compound of good and of ill. Of the 
good they will take such advantage as they may. The ill they must 
strive to correct as best they can. Their resources will be but slender, 
and the demands upon those resources will be great. Had the American 
Congress, during the early days of its present session, granted the trade 
relations which the Cubans desired, and which were so generally ap- 
proved by both the press and the people of the United States, what 
was most needed in Cuba, a market for her products, might have been 
included in the list of legacies which stand to our credit. The Cubans 
were in all ways justified in hoping and in believing that their applica- 
tion for favorable trade relations would be granted. When there were 
imposed upon them the conditions of the Platt Amendment, so unac- 
ceptable to them, assurances, at least, of due attention to their economic 
needs were made a part of the terms of the exchange. Cuba accepted 
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the terms and delivered the goods. Her Convention voted to adopt the 
Platt Amendment. When she asked for what was tantamount to the 
fulfilment of an unwritten contract, payment was denied her. 

The ability of the new government to cope with the conditions 
imposed by the legacy of the government of intervention is extremely 
doubtful. Little or nothing has been done, during the period of inter- 
vention, to train the Cubans in the work of self-government. Whatever 
may be the belief at home, it is known in Cuba, where it is proved by 
the records, that the methods of government there exercised have been 
those of a military dictator, and not those of a competent instructor in 
those methods and processes which would enable people unpractised and 
unskilled in self-government to carry their political burden when the 
time should come for them to bear it. 

The condition upon which the United States grants to Cuba a barely 
nominal independence is that she shall establish and maintain a “stable 
government ” capable of assuming and fulfilling the conditions assumed 
by the United States, for her account, under the Treaty of Paris. The 
basis of all stable, orderly, and responsible government lies in a prosperous 
and a contented people. To-day, after more than three years of American 
government, Cuba’s people are not contented, and they are in no way 
prosperous. It is admitted that the island, as a whole, is poorer to-day 
than at any time in her previous history. The fact is unpalatable, but 
it is a fact. Schools, clean streets, beautiful city parks, and financial 
honesty are of incalculable value in the administration of a state; and 
those items loom prominently upon the credit side of the ledger account 
between the United States and Cuba. Upon the debit side we find the 
record of law courts which are as inefficient as they were on the day of 
our occupation, and the record of an economic condition which is full 
of promise of immediate and widespread disaster. 

The new government of Cuba may succeed in struggling painfully 
through its infancy until new conditions of its own creation shall give 
it a fuller measure of vitality. It may find itself early stifled by the 
burdensome conditions imposed upon it by its guardian. Should dis- 
aster come, should failure be its lot, honest Americans should not cavil 
at Cuban mishap and lay the blame at the door of Cuban incapacity. 
Heed should be given to the debit as well as to the credit side of Amer- 


ica’s bequests to her ward; and if failure comes, a due measure of respon- 

sibility for that failure should be laid where it properly belongs—to the 

debit entries in the account of our legacy to the Cuban Republic. 
ALBERT G. ROBINSON. 
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PRETENTIOUS as may seem the title of this article, prophecy is not 
my object. The correction of some misrepresentations in the West as 
to Japan’s future intentions is the principal aim of this paper. 

The age of militarism is not yet gone. That the martial spirit is 
still the dominant quality of modern nations is well exemplified by their 
erstwhile manner of treating Japan, and by the interpretation they now 
put on her future mission. Her thirty years of peaceful progress in civ- 
ilization — the sweeping reforms, political, social, legal, educational, and 
economic, accomplished in the three decades of the Meiji —availed but 
little to raise the estimation of “heathen Japan” in the eyes of Christen- 
dom. These reforms were only instrumental in earning for her the unen- 
viable reputation of combining “the nimbleness of the monkey and the 
imitativeness of the parrot.” Her demand to be treated as an equal with 
civilized powers was met by thinly veiled, if not open, derision. It 
was only when the Japanese sword had tested its metal at Ping-Yang 
and Kin-Chow, when the sons of Nippon, by a brilliant charge, had 
stormed the supposed impregnable fort of Port Arthur, and when the 
cruisers of the Mikado had made havoc among the ironclads of Kuang 
Hsii, off the Yalu, that the true merit of Japan began to be appreciated 
by the West. 

The admiration of Western nations for Japan was, however, still 
much guarded. It was with great reluctance that they consented to look 
upon Oriental Japan as their equal. It was only when another oppor- 
tunity had been offered to the Japanese, in the crusading episode of 
1900, to exhibit their superb courage in defending the legations and in 
blowing up and scaling the walls of Tientsin and Peking, and, what was 
more important, to show their excellent discipline, as well as their hu- 
manity and justice, that the proudest and most conservative of Christian 
powers broke away from her traditional policy of splendid isolation and 
joined in an alliance with “Yellow Japan,” and that the world viewed 
this union without its sense of propriety being offended. It was, then, 
only after Japan had demonstrated her bravery and efficiency on the 
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field of battle that she was allowed by modern nations the full-fledged 
honor of a civilized power. 

In the interpretation of the Western nations, Japan seems to have 
another warlike mission. In current literature there crop out every 
now and then utterances that portend a military career for Japan. In 
the “Contemporary Review ” for March, 1902,a writer from the “China 
station” maps out the plan of the campaign of Japan and Russia in 
their future struggles, surveys their military and naval operations, and 
foretells a time when the theatre of naval warfare will be transferred 
from the Pacific to the Black Sea and the Baltic! An American senator 
from Indiana predicts, with the prophetic authority of an Isaiah, that 


“the war between Russia and Japan is as certain as the future is certain.” 


This conviction of a coming war between Russia and Japan seems 
to have taken a very strong hold of the mind of Christendom. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. It sprang naturally from the historical results 
of the China-Japan war, when Russia drove out Japan from the Liao- 
Tung peninsula and cosily posed on the very spot from which she had 
dislocated her rival a couple of years before, and partly from the seeming 
conflict of interests between these powers in Korea and the adjoining 
Asiatic mainland. That Japan since the war has doubled her army and 
increased her navy almost fourfold has seemed to the West conclusive 
evidence that she is preparing for an inevitable struggle with her foe. 
Russia has thus become, in the eyes of the Western prophets, the target 
of Japan’s warlike ambition. 

This Western interpretation of Japan’s ambitions and intentions is 
not only erroneous and misleading but detrimental to the development 
of commerce and industry; for it prevents the free movement of capital 
from the West, and the inauguration of many commercial and industrial 
enterprises in the Far East. No capitalist will feel safe in investing his 
capital, or in embarking on a new enterprise, in a country which is ex- 
pected soon to enter into a death struggle with a formidable foe. Thus 
the commercial and industrial fields which await exploitation at the hands 
of the enterprising merchants of the West, and promise returns now 
unrealized at home, are left unexplored. 

It is Japan’s firm conviction that the modern nations, although 
sending forth missionaries by thousands to foreign lands to preach the 
gospel of peace and holding now and then such conferences as that of 
The Hague, are at heart militant and aggressive. She believes, conse- 
quently, that in order to hold her position among them a proper military 
equipment is necessary; and she is thus driven to arm herself with the 
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efficient weapons of modern warfare. Had the case with Western na- 
tions been otherwise, Japan would gladly have dispensed with much of 
her military expenditure, which is taxing her exchequer heavily and 
sapping her revenues for purposes not altogether desirable. 

The object, then, of Japan’s military equipment is purely defensive, 
that is to say, for her own self-preservation, for the safeguarding of her 
interests in the Far East, and for the maintenance of her position in the 
world. Nothing is further from the truth than the statement that 
Japan’s aim is to carry her arms to the heart of Asia and establish her 
rule there, or to drive back the Russians from their proper strongholds 
on the Pacific. Should Russia confine herself to her proper sphere of 
action in the Pacific borderlands — and she seems by the late Manchurian 
Convention to have come to this sound sense — Japan has no reason to 
object to her having an outlet to the sea. 

The peaceful intention of Japan, on which I have been dwelling, 
has lately been emphasized by Marquis Ito in his manifesto’ to the 
party he leads — the Seiyu-Kwai. He says: 


In view of the growing sympathy and interdependence which unite the nations 
together in peaceful relations; in view of the increasing efforts of each civilized 
power to excel its fellows in promoting the arts of peace and the cause of progress; 
and especially in view of the indisputable fact that the focus of international com- 
petition is steadily moving toward the Pacific, where, owing to her geographical and 
historical position, Japan is destined to play an extremely important part; in view 
of all these facts, 1 consider it, gentlemen, a matter of great and urgent moment for 
our statesmen to strive loyally and patriotically for the preservation of the prestige 
which our common country has won, and for her maintenance in the new position, 
in which, owing to the turn events are now taking, she will soon find herself. 

A healthy and judicious development of the body politic being the first requisite 
of national strength in this competitive march forward, our party must endeavor to 
secure progress based solidly on the terra firma of intellectual and material resources. 


A more specific and significant remark of Marquis Ito on the subject 
under consideration is to be found among his utterances during his late 
world tour. At the banquet given in his honor in New York, he said: 


I believe I am not saying too much when I say that we are the only people in 
the Orient who properly understand the import and significance of the two civiliza 
tions [the Western and the Chinese]; and I consider ita noble mission of our country 
to try to play a part in the future maintenance of the peace of the Orient. I feel it 
our duty to play an “honest broker” in the coming contact of diametrically opposed 
cultures. 


Let us examine whether this idea of Japan’s mission in the Far 
East, to act as an “honest broker” between the two diametrically 
! Issued on April 4, 1902. 
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opposed cultures, that of the West and that of China, is worthy of 
consideration. This naturally brings us to the much discussed China 
problem. 

More than half a century has passed since the Treaty of Nanking, 
when China was formally opened to foreign intercourse. During the 
succeeding decades, manifold Western influences — commercial, religious, 
official, and material — have been brought to bear upon China for her 
conversion to Western ideas. Not a few Chinese ports have been opened 
to foreign trade, and a number of enterprising and cultured foreign mer- 
chants have come in touch with the Chinese. The volume of commerce 
itself has increased from a mere trifle to $250,000,000 yearly. Out of 
fishing villages and “a congeries of cabbage patches” have sprung up in 
China many flourishing centres of commerce. The modern revolution- 
izing machines — telegraphs, steamships, and railroads — have also been 
introduced to some extent. Thousands of missionaries, both Catholic 
and Protestant, have consecrated their lives to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the Chinese. Millions of money have been ungrudgingly spent 
for the propagation of Christian doctrines. Men of no mean mental 
calibre have been sent out to represent the different nations at the Court 
of Peking. They, too, have endeavored to exert their influence on the 
Chinese as best they could. 

But what is the net result of all these mighty efforts of the West in re- 
gard to the Chinese? “Sixty years of treaty relations have culminated 
in the Boxer movement of 1900!” China, after all, remains at heart ob- 
durate as ever against Western influences. Her contempt of Western 
civilization and her hatred of the foreigners have abated not a whit since 
the time she was forced at the cannon’s mouth to hold intercourse with 
them. It was but the other day that China rose against the world with 
the political programme, “to stamp out Christianity, and to expel the 
foreigners.” Even to-day China would gladly bid farewell, if she could, 
to all foreigners, and leave standing not a stone that supports modern 
civilization. While her island neighbor, similar in race, religion, 
culture, customs, and manners, has within the same cycle undergone a 
complete revolution in the things “seen and unseen,” and performed 
the magic feat of a new birth by welcoming the Western culture, China 
still hates the latter and obstinately refuses to receive its baptism. How 
are we to account for these two totally different phenomena? We must 
leave it to the future historian of Asiatic nations to explain the causes 
which have led to such a divergence of action between China and 
Japan. For the present let us be satisfied by pointing out some of the 
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reasons which make the Chinese abhor the introduction of the Western 
civilization, and which aggravate their hatred of the foreigners. 

The first fact that confronts us is the unbounded pride of the Chi- 
nese, begotten of the consciousness of the extraordinary longevity and 
glorious past of their country. This is rather sentimental, but it is none 
the less a powerful element in determining the attitude of the Chinese 
toward the foreigners. China saw her foundation stone laid before the 
Pyramids were built. She had already developed her own civilization, 
her admirable ethics, her voluminous literature, and her practical art, 
with a modicum of science, when the ancestors of modern Anglo-Saxons 
were roving with painted faces in the woods and swamps of Scandinavia. 
She had blessed with the fruits of her civilization the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring lands. Her mighty sceptre had often held sway over almost the 
whole of Asia, and had sometimes extended its authority even to the 
banks of the Danube. To her, the emissaries of European monarchs 
had often done the homage of the “kowtow”; at her feet the Slavs, the 
ancestors of the modern Russians, had knelt, and had been wont for 
centuries to pay tribute. During her lifetime she has witnessed king- 
dom: and empires rise and fall. From Egypt, China’s only compeer as 
regards age, to Rome, the path of history is strewn with the ruins of 
nations. Nay, even the splendor of some modern nations is already 
waning. Amidst such a wreck of nations, China still stands immutable. 
It is true that China has undergone many revolutions and changes of 
dynasties, and has sometimes been conquered by foreigners; but she 
“has invariably absorbed the foreign elements into her own civilization, 
and obliged them to observe her traditions and laws.” 

Is it surprising, then, that China gazes complacently on her glorious 
past, and almost lives in it? Is it surprising that this recollection of 
her past greatness, cultivated with almost religious zeal, engenders within 
her a dislike for change, and breeds a boundless national self-conceit, 
the mother of ignorance and the enemy of progress? Is it surprising, 
further, that the arrogance of modern youngsters who scorn the idea of 
China’s seniority as a nation, who acknowledge in her almost nothing 
that is worthy, who mock and jest at her habits and manners, who 
override her in a manner almost unprecedented — is it surprising that 
this arrogance exasperates her and is requited with disgust and hatred? 

Let us further consider the traditional policy of the Chinese rulers 
and the interests involved in upholding the present system of adminis- 
tration and of society. The Chinese Emperor, although shrouded in 
overawing sacredness and hallowed with mysterious dignity as the Son 
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of Heaven, does not command even a tithe of that supreme respect and 
most heartfelt loyalty of his people paid to the sovereign of the Land of 
the Rising Sun. The political weakness of the Son of Heaven, when 
he endeavors to throw down the gauntlet to the Manchu supporters of 
the throne, in carrying out the measures repugnant to them, is well ex- 
emplified in the case of the present Emperor Kuang-Hsii. Well mean- 
ing man as he is, and solicitous for the welfare of his country, he adopts 
a drastic method of reform, and, by inviting the assistance of such re- 
formers as Kang Yu Wei, tries to sweep away the accumulated abuses. 
He is soon swamped, however, by the tide of reactionary movement, and 
finds his person a prisoner and the sovereign power again transferred to 
that wily, strong-willed woman Regent, the incarnation of conservative 
ideas. For in his measures Kuang Hsii has been running counter to the 
traditional policy of his ancestors, who, with the brave Manchus, after 
conquering China about three hundred years ago, made it their policy 
to exclude the foreigners as much as possible lest they “should be tempted 
to snatch their prey from them,” and to keep out the foreign influences 
lest, by educating the people and opening their eyes, they might act as a 
leaven to foment the native insurrection. 

Modern reform, however, is averse not only to the Manchus, but to 
the Mandarins, both Manchu and Chinese, who, as a class, wield a power 
not dissimilar to that of the samurai of Old Japan or the military class 
of modern Russia. These Mandarins, from the Grand Secretaries of 
Peking to the humblest district officers, are democratic in origin. They 
have had to pass the same portal of competitive civil examination, which 
is equally open to all. They form, however, when once admitted to the 
ranks, a distinct class, united by common sentiment, common thought, 
and common interest. They have drunk at the same fountain of learning; 
their classics, their history, their literature, and their poets have taught 
them all the same philosophy of life, the same art of living, the same 
mode of expression, and the same ideals. They have passed through 
the same trials, and have tasted the same bitterness of the dungeon-like 
cell of the examination hall. But, having once succeeded in the exam- 
ination, they have all been crowned with laurels; their names have been 
written in marked characters on the temples of learning; and they have 
been honored with banquets and festivals not only by their families and 
friends, but by their native towns and districts. Thus their character is 
moulded on the same model, and their thoughts run in the same channel. 

Not only do common culture, common occupation, and common duty 
bind the Mandarins together, but the common method of subsistence 
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gives them a vital interest in upholding the system of Mandarinism. 
After their successful examination, better than all the honors showered 
upon them is the official appointment; for the position is the source 
of all riches. Though the proper emolument of office is but a trifle, these 
Mandarins find their purses swelling every day through bribes, squeezes, 
and exactions. The shabby student of yesterday becomes the millionaire 
of to-day. Thus corruption, at first felt as a necessity, comes to be prac- 
tised as a fine art; and “from the palace at Peking, through the provin- 
cial seats of government into the yamens of the smallest officials in remote 
country districts, there flows a constant stream of unutterable corruption.” 
The official conscience, thus stifled, breeds every sort of vice; and the 
Mandarinism of to-day stands before the world as the best model of cor- 
ruption, the best organized system of squeeze. 

Not only are these Mandarins thus corrupted in their hearts, but 
their minds are completely stunted by antiquated philosophy, ethics, and 
literature. However expert they may be in literary style and penman- 
ship, and however well versed in their lore, they have not learned even 
the rudimentary lessons of modern knowledge. Geography, history, the 
achievements of modern science, the lessons of political economy, and 
all the useful and practical knowledge which builds up the modern civil- 
ization are ignored by the Chinese Mandarins. 

To the Mandarins above described, how will sound the trumpet of 
modern civilization, which is but the death-note of their corruption? 
Will they welcome with open hand that scientific knowledge and those 
moral ideas which, unless they learn them — and by so learning unlearn al- 
most all that they have already learned — will be completely fatal to their 
prestige? Will they welcome the weapon which is to strike at the very 
root of the system which is the means of their subsistence and power? 

And this dislike of the ruling class of China for the Westerners is 
aggravated to a great degree by the methods of the latter in dealing with 
the Chinese. Their manner of procedure, in their propagandism of their 
own civilization, has hitherto been, to say the least, extremely rude and 
inconsiderate. Not to speak of the seizure of many strategical points 
of China by modern nations for their political purposes, they have 
mapped out the whole of the Celestial Empire into what they are pleased 
to call “spheres of influence ” or “spheres of interest” for their exploita- 
tion. Not only do they insist upon the furtherance of their material 
interests in this high-handed manner, but they must also impose upon 
the Chinese their religion and idiosyncrasies, possibly at the point of the 


bayonet. The Westerners do not care “whether they offend the preju- 
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dices or even the sanctity of Chinese tradition.” Their religion and 
civilization are superior to those of the Chinese; hence the latter must 
have them, whether they like it or not. 

It is true that the two civilizations are diametrically opposed to 
each other. The foundation of Western society, the principles upon which 
it is built up, its whole social structure —all these stand in a marked 
contrast to those of the Chinese. The unit of Western society is the in- 
dividual; that of China is the family. The principles that guide the 
Chinese society are filial piety, submission to authority, reverence for the 
past, respect for age and seniority, and, I may add, faithfulness to friends 
and good-will to neighbors. The watchwords of Western society — lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity — have nothing in common with those of 
the Chinese, except certain phases of the last. The principles of West- 
ern Liberalism, which, after many struggles, brought forth modern so- 
ciety, stand in complete antagonism to the patriarchal theory of state 
and family, to the politico-ethical teachings of Confucius, which are the 
woof and warp of Chinese society. 

Western Liberalism is in its nature entirely subversive of Chinese 
society, as it was found to be of the medival society of Europe. The 
type of citizen who is most punctilious in burning incense at the altar 
of his ancestors; who makes it his foremost duty to attend and care for 
his living parents, and, when they are dead, to mourn over them at their 
tombs for three long years, according to Mencius; who pays supreme 
respect to his masters and authority; who proves faithful to his friends 
—this is the most “winning type” in the Chinese society. If not pro- 
vided with other moral and intellectual faculties, a man of this character 
will be scoffed at in the Western world as a “dunce” and a “fool.” On 
the other hand, a typical Westerner, with tremendous vital energy for 
individual development, bold in his enterprises both in the sphere of 
action and in the realm of thought, breaking himself loose from prece- 
dent, and achieving for himself fame and wealth would not be tolerated 
fora moment in China. Such a man would be socially ostracized. 

Between minds so differently constituted, between societies so differ- 
ently built up, mutual understanding, still more mutual appreciation, 
seems to be beyond the scope of possibility. Without a bridge, the 
chasm between these two civilizations is too deep and difficult to cross. 
“Would the two antagonistic forces be able to sympathize with and un- 
derstand each other without there being somebody to act as mediator 
between the two?” asks Marquis Ito. Is it not, then, the mission of 
Japan to act as an “honest broker” between these two opposed cultures? 
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She has studied both and knows both. Cannot China approach the Wes- 
tern civilization more easily through Japan than by herself or by being 
coerced by the Westerners? Cannot the West learn of China better and 
more easily through the interpretation of Japan than by knocking its 
head against the inscrutable? Captain Mahan says: 


It is well worthy of consideration whether we may not see in Japan the pre 
pared soil whence the grain of mustard seed, having taken root, may spring up and 
grow to the great tree, the view of which may move the continent 


sl communities of 
Asia to seek the same regenerating force for their own renewal In Japan, and as 
yet in Japan alone, do we find the Asiatic welcoming European culture, in which 
if a tree may fairly be judged by its fruits, is to be found the best prospect for the 
human race to realize the conditions most conducive to its happiness — personal lib 
erty, in due combination with restraints of law sufficient to, but not in excess of, 


the requirements of the general welfare 


Is it too presumptuous to say that, by the pol'tico-ethical teach- 
ings of Confucius and Mencius, by the subtle metaphysics of Budd- 
hism, by the literary productions of her poets and authors, by the prin- 
ciples and practices of feudalism, and, most of all, by her late adoption 
of Western culture, in short, by the peculiar historical evolution of the 
past, Japan has trained herself to play in the Far East the important réle 
of a mediator between the forces of the East and the West? If such 
be the case, is it not a clear duty of the enlightened public of the West 
to give Japan a free hand in the reorganization of China, in the restora- 
tion of the Sick Man of the Far East? 

Among the signs of the time, we learn with joy of “the marked rap- 
prochement” of China with Japan. Although we are not so optimistic 
about the awakening of China, which has been so often heralded in the 
world only to show that the announcement was premature, yet China 
seems now at last to be opening her eyes. At such an auspicious mo- 
ment, nothing is more likely to injure the cause of progress than the 
international jealousies which “strike an ever-dominant note” in the 
council of nations. Such, for instance, is the idea of the famous “ Yel- 
low Peril,” with which Professor C. H. Pearson once startled Christen- 
dom, and which has seized it like anightmare. The argument is almost 
too silly to call for refutation. But the ghost of Cesar still pursues the 
West; and not a few still dream in their visions that Japan, if left to 
herself, will so reorganize China, and so quicken with military vigor the 
400,000,000 inhabitants of that country, that they will once more re- 
peat the raids of Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. That this “military 
Yellow Peril” is purely a phantom, that such an idea has no place in 
the head of Japan, is demonstrated, so as to leave no room for doubt, by 
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the dignified reply of the Japanese Emperor to the absurd proposal of the 
Celestial Emperor “to make common cause with China,” when she was 
in deep water in 1900. 

Such, however, is the strength of race antipathy and jealousy among 
nations, and such the profound ignorance of the West about Japan’s 
ideals and hopes, that an argument of this kind is often used, and effec- 
tively too, to thwart Japan’s plans in China, and thus obstruct her progress 
in the line of civilization. This is the argument Russia effectively used in 
persuading France and Germany to form the Triple Alliance. This is the 
weapon which nearly brought destruction upon the heads of foreign min- 
isters in the siege of Peking, through the reluctance shown by the modern 
nations in confiding to Japan the work of relief. This is the plea used to 
justify the continued refusal to give Japan a free hand in the reorgani- 
zation of China. Many writers on the Eastern Question, from Mr. 
Henry Norman to Dr. E. J. Dillon, have frankly acknowledged that “the 
only people capable of breathing new political life into the subjects of 
the Bogdykhan are the Japs, who understand the people and have ex- 
perience of the process.” But these writers have hitherto invariably 
qualified their admission by adding that “the other powers, however, 
would never consent to entrust them with such a mission.” Why should 
such be the case? It is to the great credit of English statesmen that 


they have first realized the significance of this mission, and that, by 
forming the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, they will allow fair play to those 
who are capable of regenerating China. China, after the experience of 
half a century of foreign intercourse, is still a stumbling-block to the 


nations. Before it is too late, before the modern nations find themselves 
“in as deep a fogas they were” in 1900, it behooves them to confide the 
solution of the Chinese puzzle to those who are capable of solving it. 
Most of all, it is high time to understand clearly that the mission of 
Japan does not lie in promoting war but in maintaining peace in the 
Orient and in acting as an “honest broker” between the East and the 
West. T. IvENAGA. 





FAULTY GRADING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


For more than ten years the writer has endeavored to awaken in- 
terest in the necessity of providing greater freedom in the work of the 
public schools. The effort to provide greater flexibility in the work of 
the higher grades, and more elasticity in the method of classification in 
all the grades, was made because of a conviction that American children 
have a right to expect, in the higher grades, work suited to their tastes 
and needs, and in all the grades, from the lowest to the highest, the 
freedom to go forward as far and as fast as individual ability and oppor- 
tunity will permit. This is in accord with the ideal upon which our 
Republic is founded. 

In their failure to provide properly for the individual differences of 
children, more than in any other respect, our public schools are open to 
serious criticism. While in every other line they are increasing in effi- 
ciency at an ever-increasing rate, in their method of grading and promot- 
ing they have not departed very far from the Procrustean bed of grades, 
instituted by Sturm, at Strasburg, 365 years ago. 

The decree of the demon of uniformity seems to have been: “In to- 
gether, all together, on together, out together.” As this decree menaces 
the intellectual life of all pupils, shortens the school life of many, and 
makes pupil-drivers out of those who, but for it, could be teachers in the 
real sense of the word, no effort should be spared to set it aside. Can 
any one produce a reasonable excuse for this sacrifice of pupils and 
teachers upon the altar of uniformity ? 

That the blighting effect of the usual plan upon the majority of the 
pupils is generally appreciated by thoughtful educators becomes apparent 
when we consider the replies to a number of questions bearing on this 
subject sent out some years ago, under the direction of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, to the school superintendents of several hun- 
dred cities. To these questions 565 answers were received. As these 
answers came from those who knew exactly what was going on in the 
schools, and who were largely responsible for the methods of organization 
in common use, a consideration of some of the conclusions reached can- 
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not fail to be of advantage in the study of this important problem. The 
questions and answers were as follows: 

1. “Is it sufficient to classify with intervals of a year’s work in 
grade of advancement between the classes, or ought the intervals to be 
made as small as can be done and secure classes of the normal size — say 
twenty to thirty pupils in each?” 

Less than fourteen per cent favored the class interval of a year. Why, 
then, was it in use in the majority of the schools? It is claimed, with 
truth, that some boards of education prevent their superintendents from 
doing what they know to be best. Is it not time that those in charge 
of the schools should be left free to work for the best interests of the 
children ? 

2. “Is it the natural effect of classifying with intervals of a year or 
more between classes, that the bright pupils are held back and not given 
work enough to develop their capacity, while the teacher is obliged to 
expend the greater part of his time on the slow.and less competent pupils?” 

Less than seven per cent answered “No” to this question. Not 
seven per cent of the 565 dared defend the plan, though it was in gen- 
eral use. Is it any wonder that some educators, willing to risk the ever- 
lasting condemnation of critics who care more for their own convenience 
than for the interests of the children, denounce in unmeasured terms 
this injustice to teachers and children ? 

3. “Under the system of year intervals between classes, is not the 
progress of the whole school kept down to the pace of the slowest and 
weakest pupils?” 

Less than nine per cent said that the usual plan does not compel all 
to walk in intellectual lock-step with the slowest pupils. 

4. “Does not this system discourage the less mature and sluggish 
minds?” 

Less than nine per cent were willing to deny that this plan does dis- 
courage the less mature. 

Of the many perplexing problems which confront those who are re- 
sponsible for the organization and administration of our schools, no other 
is so perplexing as this one to school boards, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, or of so much interest to parents who are solicitous for the 
proper education of their children; no other is such a source of worry to 
wideawake superintendents interested in the improvement of the schools. 
The fact is that the methods which were intended faithfully to serve the 
interests of the children have long since become their tyrannical masters. 
Already there are rising from every part of our land murmurings which 
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foretell the coming of a storm of protest against the system which gives 
so little attention to individual differences and differences in the condi- 
tions under which pupils work. 

All must admit that teachers vary greatly in knowledge, power, skill, 
and many other factors affecting their etticiency. And so also do the 
children of every grade differ widely in age, in acquirements, in apti- 
tude, in physical endurance, in power of attention, in home advantages, 
in the rate of mental development, in the time of entering school, in 
regularity of attendance, and in many other ways affecting their progress. 
Yet, because of the manner of grading and promoting, the graded school 
of to-day tends to keep all the children of each grade in intellectual 
lock-step not only month after month, but year after year, for their whole 
school lives. Since children are not alike, why put them in educational 
mills and attempt to grind them out alike, crushing out their individu- 
ality? Who can give any good reason why we should labor to produce 
uniformity of taste, uniformity of character, uniformity of ability, or 
uniformity of aspirations? Is not individuality of more importance than 
evenness of classification? Is not individuality the divinity of the child? 
Should it not be watched for and discovered, that it may be carefully 
studied, and, when along proper lines, lovingly guarded and prayer- 
fully developed? Does not biography teach us that those only have 
become distinguished who have developed a love for work on particular 
lines ? 

That the marked differences in children, in classes, and in teachers 
are not properly provided for, either in the amount and character of the 
work required, or in the time to be spent upon the work, is readily seen 
when we consider the usual method of grading and promoting. The 
course of study for the graded school is divided arbitrarily into a number 
of grades, generally a year apart, and the work for each grade is laid out 
for the bright, the slow, or the average. 

Many schools grade the work for the bright. In this case all the 
rest are dragged over far more work than they can understand. There- 
fore, many soon become discouraged and drop out of school. 

Though not generally acknowledged, yet, in reality, the courses of 
study in most schools are graded for the slower pupils. This is certainly 
an injustice to the large majority of pupils who can and should go for- 
ward more rapidly. Not only is the progress of all kept down to the 
pace of those slower ones, but, worse than this, the majority of the pupils 
are drilled into habits of inattention and idleness. So long has this con- 
tinued that many teachers have come to believe that pupils do not differ 
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materially in their ability to cover the course. However, there are thou- 
sands of earnest teachers who realize the great injury done to the pupils 
by such a method of stifling talent. 

But by far the largest number of schools are supposed to be graded 
for the “average pupil.” At first sight this looks reasonable. But, in 
truth, can anything be more absurd than the idea of neglecting the ever- 
present individual pupil of flesh and blood, of soul and life and infinite 
possibilities, in the attempt to reach all, by shaping the work for the 
mythical “average pupil ” ? 

At the end of a year’s course, when the sun has reached a certain 
altitude in the heavens, when the thermometer is “ninety-five degrees 
in the shade,” and when the nerve energy is nearest zero, the children, 
in the vast majority of instances, are subjected to an examination, which 
the lucky ones pass, while the rest lose a year or leave school. Thus, 
year after year, in chain gangs, are the bright and the slow bound to- 
gether and forced to move at the same pace. At the time of writing, 
some seventeen million boys and girls are more or less in doubt as to 
whether or not they will be passed to advanced work, in spite of the fact 
that their teachers and they themselves know very well whether or not 
they are fitted for that work. 

The effect of such methods on the bright children is most disastrous ; 
for it injures them greatly, both mentally and morally, to hold them 
down to the pace of the slower ones. Who would work the mettlesome 
racer with the heavy draught horse and not expect such treatment to 
end the usefulness of the racer? What man of spirit could long bear to 
walk in step with a child, if he felt the need of arriving at his destina- 
tion quickly ? 

Regardless of thoroughness, the dull are rushed over the work. They 
fall behind, stumble for a time at the foot of the class, then, misunder- 
stood, unappreciated, and discouraged, they drop out of school. What 
teacher has not seen such pupils leave school, having lost all interest in 
study? Sad it is that they have lost the confidence of their teachers. 
Sadder still that they should no longer be encouraged by the confidence 
of their parents. But infinitely more are such pupils to be pitied because 
they have lost all confidence in their own abilities. How many of these 
become lost characters! Yet, most of them could have been saved if 
only they could have been permitted to go at a pace in accordance with 
their ability, instead of being obliged to go at the rate that some board 
of education had fixed. Why should any one wonder that most of these 
children leave school? Is it not time that an effort be made to suit the 
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pace to them, instead of forcing the teacher to urge them continually 
at an unnatural gait ? 

When we consider this matter thoughtfully, need we wonder that 
the usual iron-clad system, which disregards individual differences, is be- 
ginning to lose its prestige, and that a demand for greater flexibility is 
coming from all sides, a degree of flexibility which will obviate the neces- 
sity for the teachers to attempt to overcome not only the differences in 
physical ability and physical environments, but even the differences in 
mental ability and mental predilection? It is a hopeful sign that, on 
all sides, thoughtful educators are studying this problem as never before, 
and planning to replace the Procrustean beds of grades by something 
more elastic, something that will make it possible for the teacher to fit 
the work to the pupil, instead of forcing her to make the pupil fit the 
work. Surely it is time we cease condemning the teacher because, in 
spite of all her efforts, she cannot produce symmetrical nonentities. 
Surely, the poor teacher, limited in power and by conditions, should not 
be criticised because she cannot overcome the differences predetermined 
by the Almighty. WILLIAM J. SHEARER. 








THE OLD EDUCATION AND THE NEW. 


SoME say that the difference between the old education and the new 
consists in the fact that the old taught the three R’s only, while the 
new teaches a great deal more. Others say that the old taught the 
essentials, while the new stands for the luxuries of life and con- 
tributes to the gaiety of nations. Still others offer the theory that 
the distinction is one of method; the old reaching the goal by means of 
“rod, rule, and remembrance,” while the new offers a quicker and 
more humane transit by the assistance of interest, self-activity, or some- 
thing else which probably means about the same thing. But, whatever 
the form of the report concerning this conflict, there is a current notion, 
expressed or assumed, that the new is offering itself as a substitute for 
the old, and that our business is to determine which of the two we want. 

History throws some suggestive light upon the nature of the conflict ; 
for at the time when what is known as the common-school system orig- 
inated, there existed a definite and simple understanding between the 
people and their schoolmaster. Iam not prepared to present evidence, 
as a matter of historical fact, that there ever was an actual contract in 
writing; but, certainly, there was a tolerably clear understanding of the 
same kind as that which lies at the foundation of common law. The 
schoolmaster was hired to teach his pupils to pronounce printed and 
written words, to spell them, to manipulate figures in their ordinary 
combinations, and to memorize a modicum of useful facts. There were 
some local variations to this understanding, but these concerned the 
quantity rather than the kind of matter taught. Certainly the school- 
master was not hired to teach morality, train character, or make citizens. 
This is the essential point. The home and the church undertook to 
look after character and morality, and there was no citizenship to teach 
because the kings of those times did not approve of citizens. They were 
likely to get in the way and interfere with things which did not belong 
to them. If a boy did not learn his lessons, or if he indulged in mis- 
chievous habits when he should have been figuring, it was in the con- 
tract that the schoolmaster had the right to pummel the boy. This 
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clause, however, was not regarded at all as one ministering to morality, 
but was merely a personal perquisite of office; for in those early times 
it was conceded that the schoolmaster was entitled to some indulgence 
in the sweets of life. 

As long as this simple contract was respected, there was no conflict 
between an old and a new education. The trouble commenced when 
this contract was broken. It was not broken by the schoolmaster, but 
by the parties of the first part —the parents, the people, the citizens. 
Parents as a class are more or less a shiftless lot, and gradually, in 
the interest of self-indulgence, they begin to shunt off upon the hired 
schoolmaster first this little duty and then that little duty in the 
matter of training the characters of their offspring. But, really, the 
chief trouble originated with the kings. The old-fashioned kings, who 
ruled the lands when the schoolmaster’s contract was drawn up, always 
slept with one eye open so as to be upon watch for citizens; but the 
later kings fell into loose and careless habits. Consequently, in the dark- 
ness of night, citizens clambered up the sides of the Ship of State, 
danced upon the deck of freedom, and began to tamper with the helm. 
The citizens increased in impertinence until the kings were weakened 
and finally tormented to death. After some painful experiences with 
the rule of citizens, in their raw state, of which the French Revolution 
serves as an example, the people set up a cry that if the country really 
had to be ruled by citizens, they should be at least partially civilized 
first. This task was thereupon added to the burden of the schoolmaster. 
It is not reasonable to suppose, nor is there a scintilla of evidence to 
show, that the schoolmaster ever foolishly assisted in shifting these 
parental and civic duties upon his own shoulders. The contract was 
broken by the carelessness of parents and the degeneracy of kings. 

But let us not suppose that all these duties were forced upon the 
schoolmaster suddenly by fiat. The thing was accomplished stealthily 
and gradually, and centuries passed before the deed was clearly apparent. 
The schoolmaster has been like the frog the temperature of whose bath 
was raised by such insensible gradations that he never discovered the 
water was hot until he was dead and it was too late tocomplain. Even 
now, the large mass of schoolmasters really believe they are teaching 
under the original contract, and would be shocked to learn that new 
tasks have been added to their duties. In history there have been sev- 
eral partial awakenings; but probably no ruder shaking has disturbed the 
schoolmaster than that which began toward the close of the nineteenth 
century and is still continuing. The schoolhouse has been surrounded 
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by mobs of parents, people, citizens. Mothers are there, hysterically 
asking where are their wandering boys to-night. The fathers and the 
churchwardens, in brazen forgetfulness of the original contract, are de- 
manding to know why it is that jails are being erected as rapidly as 
schoolhouses. The citizens are indecently holding up exhibits of mal- 
formed citizen-rulers, and wanting to know why equality, freedom, and 
the right to do as one pleases are not dealt out evenly. The scientists, 
the temperance people, the humane societies, the artists, and the trades- 
men are there, in a motley mob, making use of lulls in the disorder to 
inquire why this, that, or the other thing is not taught in the schools. 
Then, from the other side of the schoolhouse comes a hoarse grumbling 
roar. This is the vox populi. The vox wants to know what the school- 
masters mean by teaching this, that, and the other thing, to the neglect 
of reading, writing, spelling, and figuring. 

As may be well imagined, there is bustling and scurrying to and fro 
within the schoolhouse, and charges and recriminations fly thick and 
fast among the schoolmasters. Where is the original contract? Who 
had it last —Comenius? Really, now, was there anything in it about 
teaching citizenship and character? What did you say was the latest 
definition of morals? Tell them it is all the fault of the text-books, 
etc., etc. Old Rip Van Winkles, stretching the sleep from their bones, 
are drowsily demanding why the younger fellows have left the transom 
open, thus permitting the parents and citizens to shovel all this litter into 
the schoolhouse. There are disorganized plans of defence. Some have 
rushed to the windows on the side of the citizens and parents, and are 
attempting to prove, by neat diagrams and courses of study, on paper, 
that the schools are teaching morals, character, and citizenship — and 
won't the good state please go away and sit down quietly? On the 
other side, an equally terrorized band of orators is attempting to drown 
disorder by shouting that the school does not teach, and never has taught, 
anything except reading, writing, and spelling. Yet ever and anon a 
victim is captured by the mob and led to the block. There is heard a 
sputtering defence in terms of some unintelligible words — apperception, 
culture epochs, correlation, mental discipline, and least common mul- 
tiples, followed by a gurgle of warm blood; and the trustees proceed to 
elect a successor. It is the murder of the innocents, and a cruel shame. 
I say it, and I am prepared to prove it — yet it must be frankly admitted 
that mine is a schoolmaster’s proof. 

The cause of this trouble and confusion is not far to seek. The 
parents, the citizens, the people are demanding character and citi- 
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zenship from the schools. In the first place, it must not be forgotten 
that the production of these was not provided for in the original con- 
tract. Nor could these products incidentally grow out of the exer- 
cises the schoolmasters used in their teaching of reading, writing, figuring, 
spelling, and fact memorizing. Such products could not be squeezed, by 
any process, out of these exercises, for the juices of character and citizen- 
ship do not reside in them. Saints and sinners, in their respective call- 
ings as such, equally need to figure, to spell, to write, and to read. In- 
deed, ages before any of these mechanisms were invented, both saints 
and sinners, not essentially inferior in quality to samples in the present 
market, were clearly in evidence. With all the advantages of modern 
improvements, it required as much figuring to find the depths of hell as 
to calculate the heights of heaven. Reading, it is true, may be a useful 
mechanism to secure a bowing acquaintance with distant virtues; but it 
may be used as readily to acquire distant vices. As for the mechanism 
of writing, many men are now in jail because they are able to write, 
not wisely, but- too well. The character values reside, not in the mere 
mechanisms of reading and writing, but in the material which is read and 
written. The old schoolmaster’s task dealt solely with the preliminary 
problem of acquiring the mechanisms. It was not his business to select 
material of character value or to shape material for this purpose. The 
latter was a post-graduate task, which, under the original contract, de- 
volved upon the parents, priests, and citizens. The schoolmaster was a 
tool-maker and not a tool-user. He could make axes and pails, but he 
was neither a hewer of wood nor a drawer of water. Whether the tools 
with which he fitted out his pupils were used later to shape virtue or to 
shape vice was a matter for which he was not responsible. The original 
contract was very explicit upon this point. This fact explains the in- 
justice of the oft-repeated complaint against the schoolmaster that there 
may be found within the jails so many persons who are able to read, 
write, and cipher. 

But after a time the outside world realized, at least in a dumb, un- 
conscious sort of way, that if the schoolmaster was to be held respon- 
sible for the production of character and citizenship, he must be provided 
with suitable material from which these qualities might be distilled. 
The schoolmaster was not required to forage for this material. Various 
dealers and jobbers in the raw materials of character and citizenship 
were only too eager to deliver at the schoolhouse anything and every- 
thing. Indeed, hardly was the first advertisement for bids announced 
by the trustees before they were besieged by vendors, each lustily as- 
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serting that his wares were the only legitimate materials which could 
be absolutely guaranteed. There were the hucksters of morality, offering 
maxims, aphorisms, saws, and proverbs, in neat job lots, and in concen- 
trated form so dry that green young souls warped in their taking. The 
religionists, in bewildering variety, offered creeds, rituals, faith confes- 
sions, and philosophies without end; but they were so uncompromising 
and quarrelsome that, in America at least, all bids from them were 
rejected. Then there were the linguists and the mathematicians, offer- 
ing master-keys in the form of memory and reasoning; and finally, 
bringing up the rear, came the scientists, geographers, historians, poets, 
artists, musicians, and, after a time, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, the 
cooks, the wood carvers, and the joiners. 

Trustees are slow to act, and the conservatism of the schoolmaster is 
adamantine. Consequently, this new material found its way into the 
schoolroom by imperceptible degrees only. Nevertheless, in the course 
of a few centuries an enormous mass of it, in heterogeneous variety, had 
been forced into the schools. What was the schoolmaster to do with it? 
If it had been suddenly precipitated upon him, his appalled bewilder- 
ment might have shocked him into serious thinking; but, as it was, he 
never clearly realized that there was being heaped upon him new ma- 
terial with a distinctly different purpose. Indeed, he never clearly heard 
the parents or citizens explain the purpose. The schoolmaster has always 
been a little hard of hearing — when the voices have come from the Rialto 


or the Forum. As a consequence, he did what nine out of ten simple 


mechanics would, under similar circumstances, have done. He treated 
this new material by the same methods that he had always used in teach- 
ing reading, writing, spelling, and memorizing. He industriously sorted 
out the materials, assigned lessons, and required, under peril of the rod, 
or other school terrors, that the tasks should be written, read, memor- 
ized, punctuated, figured, drilled, cross-drilled, and, finally, tested by ex- 
amination. The products of his industry have necessarily been not 
character and citizenship, but the mechanisms of reading, writing, 
spelling, figuring, and memorizing facts. To expect any other result 
would have been as reasonable as to expect a hoe handle factory to turn 
out turnips, potatoes, and squashes, in market form. The schoolmaster 
had no necessity for this kind, or for the enormous quantity, of new ma- 
terial which was thrust upon him; for without it he had successfully 
accomplished his tasks of the original contract. As the matter stands, 
he always draws off all the juices of character from this material and 
carefully dries it before he attempts to use it for his drill purposes. 
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But the difference in the kind of material of the old and the new edu- 
cation is only half the cause of the trouble. The second half is due to 
necessary differences in method. Very manifestly it requires one kind 
of method to teach a child to pronounce the word “sympathy,” to read 
it, to spell it, to write it, and to memorize the definition of it; but it re- 
quires a distinctly different method to induce the child to feel sym- 
pathy. No amount of reading, writing, and defining constitutes any 
assurance that the child is feeling sympathy emotionally. Indeed, if the 
child tries with all his might to feel an emotion, he is quite at the mercy 
of chance. If you doubt this, try to feel sympathy at this moment. 
The old schoolmaster used the first of these methods. He discovered 
that the secret of teaching a child merely to know or to do things was 
to induce in him an effort. This end the schoolmaster accomplished by 
a system of clever devices — fear of punishment, hope of reward, excita- 
tion of pride or of rivalry, etc. These devices of the method of effort, 
however, are utterly inefficient to produce the feeling ingredients. Yet 
these are just the ingredients which the parents, the citizens, and the 
church pertinaciously insist are the very things they want in order to 
give vitality to character and citizenship. 

The spectacle is pathetic. With the energy of a mole and the ser- 
vility of a slave, the old schoolmaster has patiently undertaken to sort 
out, according to the traditions of his tribe, the infinite and heterogeneous 
facts of history, literature, science, biography, nature study, art, music, 
and goodness knows what all. He has condensed these facts into es- 
sences, memory drills, reason drills, observation exercises, imagination 
ladders, and such other healthful devices for his pupil as the wisdom 
of his forefathers hath revealed unto him. After years of patient toil, 
he has exhibited his pupil’s ability to pronounce, to spell, to define sym- 
pathy, truth, honesty, and sobriety ; he has produced neatly paragraphed 
and elegantly worded compositions fresh from the latest dictionaries and 
most approved encyclopedic authorities, or even from laboratories. He 
has gone even farther, and, by the same method, has trained the child, at 
appropriate intervals, to inquire in tender tones about his rich uncle’s 
health, to pass a fruit stall with his hands in his pockets, or to acknowl- 
edge that it was his finger that had been put into the jam-pot. And 
yet when, with touching simplicity, the schoolmaster has laid these 
beautiful offerings at the feet of his masters —the parents, the people, 
the citizens —they have turned upon him with contumely, and have 
harshly said: “It is not enough. This is merely lip service and not 
heart movement. We want no definitions of honesty, but an honest 
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heart, not an intellectual analysis of human character, but the throbbing 
feelings of character. We do not care so much whether or not the child 
inquires, in proper form, about his uncle’s health, but we want him to 
love his dear uncle; and as for that jam incident, the working of the lips 
in the perfunctory confession of soulless habit must be accompanied by 
a living feeling of righteous duty, a love of translucent truth, and a 
hatred of cowardly lying!” 

But to the schoolmaster’s brain this is not only very discouraging 
but bewildering. He utters his despairing cry: “Knowledge is Vir- 
tue.” This is the sacred lie of scholars. All who will not affirm 
this lie are denied the badge of scholarship. Virtue, they say, is a 
parasite of knowledge, and wisdom always is necessarily infested by 
virtue. The philosophers and scientists put forth this dogma in the 
early days when they sorely needed anything, untruths as well as truths, 
to win popularity for their cause. It was really a business advertise- 
ment to attract trade and to distract the attention of the Church Vig- 
iant. The schoolmaster wrote the phrase “Knowledge is Virtue” in 
the copybooks, and required acolytes to learn it, and so it came to be 
regarded a sacred lie by all worshippers of learning. Nevertheless, it is 
very manifest that while the world in the past centuries has increased 
marvellously in knowledge, the essentials of the human character have 
not increased proportionately. The fact remains that men and women, 
in point of essential character, are just about where they were before 
knowledge became epidemic. The Ten Commandments are still ideals. 
The modern Jew may be much wiser even than Solomon, yet he hun- 
gers for the ancient fleshpots of Hebrew character. We Americans, who 
are so much wiser than our forefathers, nevertheless blush when we 
compare our characters with those of the men and women who landed on 
Plymouth Rock. 

We are here on a pedagogical rock which splits education into two 
absolutely distinct methods — the method of acquiring knowledge and 
habits, and the method of training the feelings to react in accordance 
with modern civilization. Modern physiological psychologists make 
between these two classes of reactions a distinction which is abysmal. 


To know, to memorize, to spell, to write, to pronounce, etc., are affairs 
regulated by the voluntary nerve structures of the brain; but to blush, 
to regulate the beating of the heart, or to feel sympathy, duty, religious 
awe, or any of the emotions requires the activity of the involuntary 
vasomotor system of nerve cells, and these are located chiefly in the 
vital organs. These latter reactions are not under voluntary control, 
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and we cannot recall or dismiss them by effort. Consequently, the 
method of effort, so efficacious in acquiring spelling, writing, memoriz- 
ing, and figuring, and in promoting all other voluntary reactions, not 
only fails to arouse feeling, but generally forbids it. If we make an effort 
to feel sad, we are as likely to be amused, and vice versa. This vast 
amount of new material forced into the schools to produce character and 
citizenship has utterly resisted the method of effort. The schoolmaster 
blundered when he imagined that the method of effort, assisted by the 
many devices of the task system, and by rewards and punishment, was 
a pedagogic cure-all. It fails to affect the feelings and all those elements 
of mentality and habit having for centres the nerve mechanisms of the 
involuntary system. 

In modern days there has come into the schoolyard a dapper youth 
of princely speech and confident mien who claims that he can solve the 
conundrum which has so ignominiously puzzled the old schoolmaster. 
The youth comes as did the princes of old to awaken the sleeping beauty 
and to receive as his reward the beauty’s hand in marriage and half the 
kingdom. This is the new educationalist. He proclaims a new prin- 
ciple of method quite the opposite of the effort-and-task system of the 
old schoolmaster. His principle is Natural Interest. He promises, if 
given the opportunity, to transform the schoolmaster’s schoolroom from 
a jail to a garden of ceaseless joy. He will have no tasks, no efforts, no 
punishments. He has even been understood to say that he will permit 
the children to do just as they please all the livelong day. He is a gen- 
erous youth even to profligacy —in promises. He assures the parents 
and citizens that the pupils under his system will not only become per- 
fect in character and citizenship, but will also acquire reading, writing, 
spelling, and figuring as mere happy and inconsequential incidents. 
Interest, he says, is the master-key of all possible education, and it con- 
quers all. 

A foreword about this new educationalist is perhaps in place. First, 
he is not a schoolmaster. He never served a regular apprenticeship in 
schoolmastering. He has not had ingrained in him the traditions, the 
prejudices, the narrow points of view, or the methods of the old line of 
schoolmasters. A serious historical mistake has been made in classing 
such men as Rousseau, Herbart, Froebel, Mann, and many others of the 
same ilk, as schoolmasters. On the contrary, they were enthusiasts and 
firebrands. Horace Mann was a common statesman; Froebel was a 
farmer; Herbart. was a philosopher by trade, and a poor one at that; 


while Rousseau was a French gentleman. Upon his discovery of the 
31 
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shortcomings of the schoolmaster, Rousseau set up an emotional outcry 
that was heard from Dan to Beersheba, and the echo of it reverberates 
yet. These agitators, by their outcries, have excited bands of inflam- 
mable disciples, eager to right wrongs, to rescue perishing children from 
bondage to the schoolmasters, and to shape character and citizenship. 
Without the least service as apprentices they have rushed pell-mell into 
the schoolroom, filled with enthusiasm and psychology. They have 
come into the schools with a mania for trampling upon the schoolmas- 
ter’s sacred pedantic traditions, for breaking images, and for turning 
things topsy-turvy. No schoolmaster ever turned things topsy-turvy, 
and this fact shows that these enthusiasts have not learned the first 
principle of their trade. The schoolmaster entered the schoolroom to 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. The educationalist enters the 
schoolroom to teach children. 

Here is a radical difference to commence with. There is no con- 
tempt so genuine as that with which the old schoolmaster regards the 
work of the educationalist. On the other hand the educationalist has not 
the least respect for the results of the schoolmaster’s method — effort — 
and is so overcome that, as yet, he can do little more than enter a general 
demurrer that it is bad, sinful, unhygienic, immaterial, and irrelevant at 
any time and at all times. He maintains that those who fortunately 
have not acquired the schoolmaster’s eye and habit of mind are able to 
see that it is not essential, in order to feel the beauty of Yosemite Valley, 
that we should know the length and breadth of it and its geological foun- 
dation. Nor is it necessary to parse the lines of “Evangeline,” and to 
obtain dictionary definitions of every individual word, in order to feel 
the character. In fact, it is not required, in order to feel the character 
of George Washington and be impelled to emulate him, that we must 
know the hundred and one details which, for examination purposes, the 
schoolmaster has brought to the focus of consciousness. There seem to 
be quite another set of details and an entirely different atmosphere of 
presentation necessary for the arousing of feeling. The new education- 
alist points out with bitterness that the schoolmaster has reduced history 
to mere dated annals, literature to mere language and grammar, art to 
mechanics of lines, and nature to classification and dry observation drills. 

The world is inclined heartily to applaud the new educationalist 
when he abuses the old schoolmaster. What is more, it must honestly 
be admitted that the new educationalist in the schoolroom has, in an 
alarming number of instances, redeemed his promise to produce the 
feeling elements of character and citizenship. He certainly has demon- 
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strated that his principle, natural interest, assisted by suggestion and 
imitation, is a key, at least, to the feeling element. By furnishing the 
pupil with certain interesting phases in the lives of Leonidas, Horatius, 
Cwsar, William Tell, Washington (both George and Booker T.), Franklin, 
Edison, Robinson Crusoe, Evangeline, Black Beauty, trees, bugs, and 
bears, etc., he somehow has kindled a spark of sympathy for good deeds, 
for healthy ambition, for love of freedom, and for duty to the state, as 
well as a human relish for the world of many things in which we live. 
In some way he has touched hidden chords of feeling which respond in 
thought and action. The pupil somehow re-lives, in feeling, the lives 
of these heroes of history, of literature, of art, and of natural science, and, 
by this re-living, partakes of the character which has ever made for man- 
hood and womanhood. In imagination, he travels to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, breaks the bondage of his narrow home environment, and, 
though he may be a waif of the street, enters palaces to play with the 
little princelings of character and citizenship. It is difficult to estimate 
the dynamic suggestiveness of such men as Ernest Thompson-Seton, 
John Burroughs, William Long, John Muir, and other priests of nature 
craft. The striking fact is that they have aimed at the feelings; and 
the new educationalists, by introducing their pupils to these revelations 
of nature, have peopled the fields and mountains with Jiving things of 
emotion, not the dead classifications of the intellect. 

It is certainly true, however, that neither in psychology nor in prac- 
tice have the new educationalists yet reduced the principle of interest to 
an exact weapon which can be counted always to hit the target at which 
it is aimed. It is chiefly a theory of intermittent eflicacy. There is, 
consequently, much variation in their methods, much blunderbuss shoot- 
ing at the universe with the eyes shut, and, consequently, with varying 
luck; but, given plenty of ammunition and time, the principle certainly 
is reaching the mainsprings of human feeling. 

There is another side to this bright picture of the new educational- 
ist’s success. When visitors come into the schoolroom, he tries to keep 
this other side turned to the wall. He began by asserting that natural 
interest is a master key, that it opens all educational doors, and entirely 
takes the place of all keys heretofore used by the old schoolmaster. He 
has boldly claimed that interest is a complete substitute for effort, ac- 
complishes all that the old schoolmaster’s task system ever did, and 
constructs manhood, womanhood, and citizenship in addition thereto. 
But even in the hour of the educationalist’s triumph, the old schoolmas- 
ter loves to line up his pupils with those of his boasting competitor in 
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figuring, in spelling, in reading as expression, in formal writing, and 
in accurate memory of facts of geography, history, and science. This, 
then, becomes the hour of the schoolmaster’s triumph. With practical 
invariability such a test results in the humiliation of the educationalist. 
The proof of the pudding, says the schoolmaster, is in the eating thereof. 
The new educationalist is wordy in complicated explanations, but the 
fact, to unprejudiced minds, is becoming undeniable. However valuable 
interest may be to unlock the feeling elements, there is a screw loose in 
the argument that it takes the place of effort in the intellectual tasks 
which have been the schoolmaster’s pride. Interest has its limitations. 
A story & propos is told of a group of parents in a certain city who were 
driven to desperation by the limitations and cruelties of the “old-educa- 
tion” school. Finally, they organized a parents’ meeting to take meas- 
ures to teach their offspring the simplest principles of civilized morality. 
The news that a new educationalist had set up a shop in the vicinity 
relieved them, and they forthwith gave the new school their trade. 
After three or four years’ trial, a report is now abroad that the same 
parents have reéstablished their meetings in the interest of giving in- 
struction in the elements of reading, writing, spelling, and doing sums. 
Thus ever we find that we have the Devil on one hand and the deep sea 
on the other. 

Perhaps our friend, the physiological psychologist, can again make a 
suggestion to explain the limitations of interest. Interest is a quality of 
developed brain centres. Until a given subject is somewhat developed, 
interest is not created. The feelings are inborn, and are represented by 
centres which are ready to react without any previous training of any 
consequence. The material which the new educationalist works upon 
in his school consists of the inborn feelings of courage, love, pity, pathos, 
ambition, pride, rivalry, etc., as represented in hero stories of history and 
romance ; curiosity, novelty, the pleasures of seeking causes, as represented 
in science; and the sentiments of beauty and harmony in art. These 
emotional centres are ready formed and developed in the child by 
heredity. Interest, therefore, gushes natively from them, serving as a 
force to carry the child into thought and action. But it is altogether 
different with the centres which are necessary to figure, to recognize 
printed words, to write, and to memorize new facts. These are not de- 
veloped by heredity, and it is the task of the schoolmaster to develop 
them. No native interest accompanies them, because they are unde- 
veloped. The old schoolmaster’s principle, effort, as he long since dis- 
covered, is here the proper principle. When the centres become de- 
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veloped interest becomes an accompaniment; and this is doubtless why 
the new educationalist again outstrips the old schoolmaster when once 
the pupil has tolerably mastered the first rudiments of reading, writing, 
and figuring. 

Every school subject has these double-headed aspects — knowledge 
and feeling. Each requires for its development a special method rad- 
ically distinct from that of the other. In treating the history of the 
growth of democracy in America, for example, it is one thing to know 
accurately a certain modicum of useful facts; but it is another, yet no 
less essential, function of education to induce a feeling of this freedom 
in its true relations. In geography it is one thing to know accurately 
certain few and useful facts concerning Switzerland — its location, its 
form of government, the occupations of its people; yet, on the other 
hand, it is equally important and useful to possess a feeling for the 
Alpine beauty of Switzerland and its wealth of nature wonders. In sci- 
ence it is one thing to know accurately the essential facts of nature’s 
forces and their physical relations; yet man is incomplete if he cannot 
respond, in feelings of beauty, wonder, religious awe, and sense of de- 
pendence, to the heroic poetry of nature’s moods. Each of these aspects 
is essential to human living. The knowledge side subjugates the world 
for us, and the feeling side enables us to live humanly in the world we 
subjugate. It is trifling with common sense to raise a question as to 
which we can best do without. We cannot do without either if we are 
to take our place in this world of human competition and human 
brotherhood. 

And yet I trust the point of this paper is made clear, that the school 
methods of reaching these two complementary ends of education are 
radically distinct, pedagogically and psychologically. Because this dis- 
tinction has never been adequately made, the practical outcome of the 
so-called conflict between the old education and the new has chiefly been 
to befuddle our school system. The old schoolmaster’s method of effort 
was as perfect as any ever used for the purposes of teaching the mechan- 
isms of scholarship and for memorizing accurately a few useful facts; but 
it has collapsed in the matter of furnishing character, citizenship, culture, 
and general intelligence. Both principles, effort and interest, are now 
used in the schools, but not generally with a clear discrimination of the 
material and purpose suitable for the one or for the other. Pupils are 
being forced too often to study the culture and character aspects of history, 
literature, and science by the old schoolmaster’s method of drill and 
memory, and, on the other hand, to dawdle away their time in attempt- 
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ing to learn how to add, multiply, and spell by the method of haphazard 
interest. In consequence, we have, on the one hand, complaints of 
overcrowded courses of study, of overworked pupils, and of quarrelling 
pedagogues, and, on the other hand, complaints that the schools do not 
train character or offer a guarantee of safety to the state in well-developed 
citizen rulers. The cure is manifest —to compel the complementary 
principles, effort and interest, to overcome their constitutional objections 
to sleeping two in a bed, and to insist that each shall apply itself exclu- 
sively to the respective purposes and material for which it is ordained 


by the laws of mind. FREDERIC BuRK. 





AMONG THE CONSTANTINOPLE BOOKSHOPS. 


THE bazars of Constantinople possess a remarkable power to lure 
and beguile the traveller. This mainly arises from the fact that they 
join to the life of to-day the usages of past centuries. Only he who 
knows will notice, in passing along highways in one part of the city, 
modest stone arches spanning bye-streets, sometimes thronged beyond 
their capacity, but repelling the stranger by the darkness within. These 
arches are the way of access from all sides to those streets of little stalls 
where all, from day-laborer to sovereign, can supply all of their daily 
needs. 

The district which the bazars occupy lies between the mosques of 
Bayezid and Nouri Osmaniyé, and stretches somewhat down the hill 
toward the harbor. Looking down upon it from the Fire Tower at the 
War Department, one sees that it is roofed in with dingy red tiles. 
Here and there only, massive stone buildings covered with leaden domes 
rise above the broad surface of low roofs. Some of the roofs are half a 
mile long, and between them there is nowhere in the district a break 
where so much as a sparrow might penetrate to the ground. There are 
windows in the walls, but they are high from the ground and barred like 
the windows of a prison. On noticing that all the streets of access are 
furnished with gates, iron bound and heavy as the gates of a castle, one 
realizes that the bazars form a city within the city. When the gates are 
closed at night, the tortuous maze of streets is changed into a single great 
house of storage where the goods of the merchants are safe from itching 
hands. 

In modern times all great streets in Constantinople have plenty of 
shops whose attractiveness and capabilities cast into the shade the tiny 
stalls of the bazars. If we seek, then, the source of a wish to isolate 
shops from city at the cost of comfort, we are carried back to a time when 
trade could exist only on condition of controlling barriers that would 
stand though soldiers and populace united in schemes to break through 
for loot. To-day the combination of all trades, from the mercers and jew- 
ellers to the haberdashers and cobblers, to keep up the stalls and the gates 
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of the bazars, exists solely because it is a custom to have such a combi- 
nation. Thus the city of the tradesmen, shut in by gates within the 
city of Constantinople, is a profession of faith that what is old is neces- 
sarily good beyond improvement. 

One of the streets in this inner city seems especially old. In front 
of the stalls, on either side, is a row of columns supporting low vaults, and 
forming a series of porticoes after an architectural plan fashionable in 
Byzantium and other ports of the Greek trade. The roof of the central 
portion of the street is a high arch, resting on the vaults of the porticoes. 
Excepting the mellow browns and the grays of old stone, and an occa- 
sional reminiscence of yellow ochre on the stuccoed face of the brick- 
work, the street is without decoration. The dimness of the light 
admitted by the rows of little windows high up in the wall, near to the 
roof, the chill of the close air shut in by the heavy vault, and the slimy 
mud on the rough pavement give to the passenger an impression of ex- 
ploring subterranean chambers beneath some vast ruin. 

The stalls on this street of about a hundred yards in length seem 
exactly alike. Each stall is a mere alcove raised about two feet above 
the surface of the street and lined with unpainted shelves. The untidy 
heaps of books lying on their sides on the shelves seem alike in every 
shop, for the big ones are at the bottom and the little ones on the top 
of the piles. Only the shopkeepers, by their garb and by the charac- 
teristic features of Bokharan, Persian, Arab, Ethiopian, and Turk, dif- 
ferentiate the stalls from one another. But this street is worth more 
than a passing glance; for in this quaint place, dispensed by these grave 
men, are all the written words which have helped to form the Turk. 

No one of the booksellers pays more attention to possible purchasers 
than he does to the hungry dogs which nose the moist pavement in hopes 
of finding chance morsels of food. Grave, preoccupied, and content that 
he is surrounded by books, the man placidly reads, ruminates, smokes, 
counts the beads on his rosary, or, standing with his face toward Mecca, 
goes through the genuflections of the formal service of worship. As you 
pass down the street, a Persian, with green turban, light blue broadcloth 
robe, and beard dyed to an orange scarlet with henna, chances to turn on 
his cushion and meets your eye. With so much of encouragement you 
pause at the stall of the Persian. He seems to begrudge the interruption 
of his meditations, and, without rising from his place, dexterously ex- 
tracts from a ragged pile the book you have asked for and opens it for 
inspection. It will require several visits to overcome the man’s reserve. 
At last, fancying that in you he has found a belated seeker after true 
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knowledge, he becomes patronizing. After a time, having discovered that 
you love books because they are books, he will, with that free-masonry 
which unites the world of bookmen, admit you to equality and uncover 
for you the chief treasures of his stock. Then you find the man himself 
to be a link between the world that lives and a past that is dead. He 
believes that the world has seen its best days. He loves these ancient 
stalls because his fathers loved them. He is sure, as we shall see, that 
what springs up to-day is necessarily deceptive, crude, and unsatisfying. 
He looks with horror at the question “What is the latest book?” The 
truly valuable book is the one which contains the knowledge of the 
ancients. He would outdo Mr. Carnegie a hundredfold in his time test 
of books to be admitted to libraries. 

As for the ,books which compose those slovenly piles on the grimy 
shelves of this wise man of the East, they represent all departments of 
literature. Works on theology, the holy law of Islam, and philosophy 
abound, as a matter of course, since religion is the chief concern of the 
Asiatic. A long series of histories contains a record of the deeds of all 
the Sultans of the Ottoman dynasty. Travel attracts Turkish writers as 
it does those of the West, and Europe knows Evlia the Turkish Miinchhau- 
sen. Biographies of saints and heroes, the terms being interchangeable 
among Muslims, fill a large space. Some six hundred Turkish poets have 
left their visions and their fancies as a heritage to their nation. Scien- 
tific works are numerous, and those treating of mathematics have some 
value. Stories are few, although some specimens of fiction with a moral 
purpose, and in the style of the “Arabian Nights,” are found among the 
older Turkish authors. 

The most valued of this Persian’s stock consists of manuscripts—not 
intended to be shown as curiosities, but to be used for every-day reading. 
A Turkish book-lover often says to Europeans: “I have as many books as 
you, but there is not a single printed book among them.” The hold 
which the manuscript has upon popular superstition is shown on open- 
ing any of the books first printed by the Turks. These books were 
printed by the government at its own press, something over a century 
ago. Each of these earliest printed books bears a certificate from the 
Sheikh ul Islam, who is the highest authority in canon law, declaring 
that nothing in the law of God forbids printing; so that people may use 
printed books without fear of untoward consequences. 

Among the manuscripts which the bookseller shows to appreciative 
ones is, for instance, the “Shahnamé,” the great Persian epic of Firdusi, 
illustrated by 110 delicious miniature paintings. For this splendid work 
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the Persian asked $540. After some hours of chaffering over sundry 
cups of coffee he sold it for $390. Lesser manuscripts are a life of Alex- 
ander the Great, with colored illustrations, for $25; the poems of Hafiz, 
with six colored illustrations, for $45; the Wars of Tamerlane, with five 
illustrations, for $125; a standard collection of old love stories for $5; 
and a curious description of the discovery of America, written within fifty 
years after the event, and illustrated by colored pictures of animals thus 
brought to light, which the author suggests are not like anything seen in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, frankly adding that the pictures are local at- 
tempts to materialize the descriptions given by the Spanish writers. How 
a description may mislead is shown by the picture of the opossum, whose 
pouch is represented as suspended from the back of the creature, like a 
pair of saddlebags. , 

The Koran naturally holds a peculiar place among the manuscripts 
in these shops. It can be had in different sizes, from the pocket edition, 
written within the last decade, and costing ten dollars, to the great vol- 
umes written by famous masters of caligraphy in past centuries, and 
valued at three hundred dollars. It is a sin against God to sell the Ko- 
ran and some other of the religious books held to be necessary to salva- 
tion. If then you ask a bookseller to sell you a copy of the Koran, or 
if you ask its price, he becomes furiously angry. The fact that he is 
constantly drawing solid profit from providing these beautiful manu- 
scripts for his customers does not temper the fire of his wrath. The busi- 
ness affords a curious illustration of the mental gymnastics of which the 
Oriental is capable when oppressed by the requirements of the moral 
law. The bookseller sells the Koran to those of his customers only who 
understand the art of putting things. Instead of asking the price of the 
Koran, you must ask the man to present the book to you. He replies 
that he will present you with the copy which you have selected, if you 
will make him a gift of twenty-five dollars. Such a transaction is not a 
sale, and the parties to it have not sinned by laying a price on the word 
of God. 

Turkish books fall into two separate literary periods, unless the com- 
paratively insignificant writings of the last fifty years be rated as of a 
third period. Before the wandering Turks in Western Asia rose into 
permanent power through the conquest of Constantinople, the centre of 
Turkish literary activity was in Turkestan. The modern Turks class all 
books originating among the Sunni, or orthodox Muslims of that region, 
as of the first period of Turkish literature. The language of such books 
is more purely Turkish than that of any book of the second period. Since 
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the Eastern Turkish dialects require a glossary when used by the people 
of Turkey, translations into the Western dialect are often found. Many 
of the early Turkish writers wrote in Persian, and their works exist in 
Turkish in translation only. Among the authors of this period whose 
works can be found at Constantinople are Timourleng or Tamerlane, 
Ulugh Bey, his grandson, and Baber, his great-grandson, the founder of 
the Mongolian Empire in India. Curiously enough, in view of the after- 
course of Turkish literature, one may also find in the bookshops a 
treatise by Mir Alishir of Herat, written about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to oppose the corruption of Turkish poetry by the 
introduction of Persian phrases. 

The works of weightiest influence belonging to this first period, and 
still in circulation in Turkey, are religious writings of the great Muslim 
mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who lived in Bokhara, 
Tashkend, and Samarcand. These books have been and still are guide 
books to thousands who journey in what they call “the path of the 
Seeker.” Why these books still live may be judged from a quaint invi- 
tation to devotion by Saadeddin Kashgari (died 1486) found in “ Rills 
from the Fountain of Life” (written by Safi at Samarcand in 1504, and 
translated into Western Turkish at Constantinople in 1585). Saadeddin 
says: 

There are not two hearts in man, that he may occupy one with the world and 
one with God. The heart of man is one; if it is occupied with the world, it remains 
without blessing from God. If the man occupies his heart with God, a window is 
opened in that heart and the sun of God’s grace begins to shine through it — that sun 
in which, as it goes from East to West, every atom that exists may have a share, for 
its light falls upon all. Only windowless houses remain without share in this light. 
If the heart is not careless, being under control, its being under control is the same 


as opening the window for the light, and the blessed light of grace is sure to reach 
that man. But if the heart is careless the light glancing off passes on 


It should be remembered that the soil from which these thoughts 
grew was impregnated with Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Christianity, 
before Islam occupied it. Its literary fruit contains much rubbish; but 
many a Turk of to-day who yearns for spiritual culture, and can gain lit- 
tle from the Koran and its Arab commentators, looks to these books of 
his Central Asian forefathers for spiritual stimulus and suggestion, much 
as Jew and Christian look to the books of the Hebrew prophets. In this 
connection it is worth noting that the only commentary on the Koran 
now printed in Turkish at Constantinople, the “Tefsiri Tibian,” is the 
work of one of the fifteenth-century saints of Turkestan. 

When the man of the orange-scarlet beard begins to take down books 
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of the literary period commencing after the conquest of Constantinople, 
he shows pride in the histories. Turkish historians should rather be 
called annalists. Until we reach the works of Jevdet Pasha, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, we find little of direct comment on the 
events recorded. The nearest approach to such comment is in the form 
of poetry introduced when the author finds his feelings overcoming him, 
as in the case of the historian Selaniki, who records the murder by Sul- 
ian Mahomet III of his twenty brothers when he ascended the throne, 
ai! | who introduces a dirge for the innocents as though their death had 
been by a providential calamity. The value of the Turkish historians lies 
in the material which they have collected for writing history. The fol- 
lowing passage from Pechevi sufficiently indicates the method and real 
value of the historians. The passage shows how much more than mere 
territorial acquisition was implied by the wars of the early sultans. 
Pechevi says, speaking of the year 1581: 


On the night of Power in this year the Sultan (Murad III) went from the old 
palace to the mosque of Sultan Suleiman for his evening prayer. On the next day, 
before the court arose, a favorable wind brought to the city the Vezir Ibrahim, com- 
manding the army which had been sent three years before on an expedition to 
Egypt. The day next following, Ibrahim Pasha began to unload the gifts which 
he had brought to his majesty, the sovereign of the whole earth. First, there was a 
throne made of 5,520 ounces of gold, set with all manner of precious stones in the 
most elegant and graceful manner by the artists of the rulers of Egypt. The pres- 
ent writer was among those who saw the arrival of this throne. On observing that 
Mahmoud, the Persian, was trying to estimate the value of this priceless golden 
throne, I said to him: “The true time for estimating its value is when the Caliph of 
the age, the ruler of the Universe, is seated upon it.” So all admitted that the 
throne of a sultan must be priceless. It is improper to try to set value upon it. 

After the feast of Bairam, Ibrahim Pasha presented to the Sultan the treasure, 
and the choice jewels and the indescribable riches of all kinds which he had brought 
from Egypt, including 100 head of fair-faced youth, 17 head of eunuchs, 7 stud of 
Arabian horses, one smal! elephant, and one giraffe. Ibrahim Pasha, after leaving 
Egypt, had attacked the ignoble race of beasts called Druses, in Syria, and had 
brought them into submission to Islam. From their armament he brought to the 
capital thousands of spears and bows and arrows, besides the throne from Egypt 
and sixty-three loads of treasure which contained 173,000 pieces of gold. Allof this 
he laid at the feet of the Sultan, forming a present of splendor and beauty which 
the pen of the writer is impotent to describe. 


This reads like a belated description of the doings of the kings of 
Assyria. One cannot but admire the reserve of the historian, when, 
without a break, and without daring to imply any connection between 
the loot and its reward, he adds: 


And in the latter part of Jemadi ul Akhir, of the same year, Ibrahim Pasha be- 
came son-in-law to the Sultan; and at the wedding feast he gave three thousand 
wedding garments of various degrees of splendor to the wedding guests. 
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As to the Turkish poets, the bookseller has original opinions of his 
own. The major part of them have merely reconstructed the Persian 
poets in another form. He will give moderate praise to Fuzuli of the 
sixteenth century, and to Nefi, some seventy or eighty years later, because 
they have the flavor of the old Central Asian Turkish in many of their 
best quatrains. He has a grievance against Sheref Hanum and some 
other of the poetesses, because they use too much of plebeian Turkish. 
On the other hand, this critic will laud to the skies the poet Baki, and 
especially the historian Saadeddin, also of the sixteenth century, as mas- 
ters of beautiful Turkish diction. In this opinion our bookseller is fol- 
lowed by most writers on Turkish literature. Yet, on examining the 
works of the historian Saadeddin and his like, the fact comes to light 
that while these works in the hands of a good reader can give enjoy- 
ment to one who knows no word of their meaning, a Turk even of some 
education cannot understand a page of the harmoniously balanced sounds 
unless he has at hand both a Persian and an Arabic dictionary. 

It is a singular fact that the change of the centre of Turkish literary 
activity to Constantinople involved a change of style which has proved 
a serious hindrance to the literary culture of the Turks. The salient 
characteristic of Turkish writings of the second, or Constantinopolitan, 
period is the appearance in Turkish books of a new language, not genu- 
ine Turkish, and not spoken anywhere to this day, unless by courtiers 
in the most formal moments of state functions, and dropped even by 
them the instant that clear, naturdl expression becomes a necessity in 
the privacy of social intercourse. This singular situation may be appre- 
ciated by looking, for example, at the following translation of a Turkish 
ballad by Rifaat Bey, a minor poet of the early nineteenth century : 


The sun has set; enshrouded is the world in gloom; 
Vines, roses, hopes have faded whilst in bloom. 

And Fate is glad, who gloats o’er every tearful tomb; 
Vines, roses, hopes have faded whilst in bloom! 


Let rest the nightingale, oh, thou insatiate! 

If cries alone thy passion can abate, 

Give place, and with my cries the heavens shall palpitate ; 
Vines, roses, hopes have faded whilst in bloom! 


Her mem’ry fills my heart, a tender gleaming light; 
Her beauty veils the circle of my sight; 

Eternity will surely make her mine of right; 

Vines, roses, hopes have faded whilst in bloom! 


There is poetry here. The verses utter a simple cry from the heart, 
intended to appeal to plain common folk. But this Turkish ballad con- 
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tains so much of Persian that a Turk must have a college education be- 
fore he can make anything out of it. Throughout the Constantinopoli- 
tan period, with some notable exceptions, this artificial medley appears 
as the “literary language” of Turkey. Works in theology, philosophy, 
law, and science are unintelligible to even moderately educated Turks 
because of Arabic phrases, and works in poetry and history because of 
Persian phrases, not digested and assimilated, but thrust bodily into the 
text, and remaining to the end Persian and Arabic excrescences, which 
carry with them their own national appendages, and which are ruled by 
their own foreign grammatical theories. 

This is not the place to trace in detail the origin of such a literary 
miscarriage. It may be said in passing, however, that it grew out of 
appreciation by some of the Turkish leaders of the responsibilities im- 
posed upon nomads by conquest of a centre of refinement. Learned Per- 
sian and Arabic writers were called into the departments of government, 
that they might endow the rough warriors of Asia with refined methods 
of expression suited to rulers over several civilized nations. To both 
classes of scholars Turkish was something newand uncanny. The form 
which veneration for what is old took with each was to lead him to dis- 
embowel the Turkish sentence, and to introduce his own language as he 
might please, until of Turkish there remained in a sentence little more 
than the disposition of words, the connectives, and the auxiliary verb. 
This method of procedure required the provision of dictionaries which 
are among the curiosities of literature, since, while designed for Turks, 
they detine no Turkish words. The Persian writers translated their “ Bur- 
han i Qati” into Turkish, and the Arab scribes did the same with their 
huge “Qamos.” It was left for the poor Turk who would enjoy the lit- 
erature of Turkey, first to equip himself with knowledge enough to decide 
whether the word at which he stumbled was Arabic or Persian, and 
second to provide himself with these two great dictionaries that he might 
seek its meaning. A chance result of this situation is its effect on 
knowledge of Turkish poetry in the English-speaking world. No Eng- 
lish translation of this poetry worthy of the time spent upon it has yet 
appeared, because the translator either has lacked knowledge of one of 
the three languages which he must attack before mastering Turkish lite- 
rature, or he has so given his attention to the Oriental part of his equip- 
ment as to neglect elementary lessons in English diction. 

The case of the common people of Turkey during the three or four 
centuries of the use by Turkish writers of this foreign style needs no 
emphasis. To this day multitudes of the common people of Turkey 
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have yet to be taught that books are useful for ideas rather than for the 
good luck supposed to be invited by reading aloud their skilfully wrought 
assonances. Nevertheless, some books have been prepared, especially for 
their use, in plain Turkish. These books are generally left out of bibli- 
ographies of Turkish literature, and they are not to be found in the shops 
of such respectable purveyors of literature as our Persian friend of the 
bazars. Ballads, rhymed statements of religious doctrine or moral phi- 
losophy, fables, and folklore tales make up the bulk of the people’s lit- 
erature. The field has not yet been sufficiently explored. That it con- 
tains gems is clear from what has been long since brought to light of the 
anecdotes of Nasreddin Hoja, the great Turkish master of bulls. The 
following is a sample of this ancient work, written in genuine Turkish, 
and read over and over again by young and old of all classes: 


One day a neighbor came to the Hoja’s house to ask the loan of his donkey. 
The Hoja did not wish to lend the donkey, and in order to avoid hurting the feel- 
ings of a neighbor by a refusal, he said: 

“IT am very sorry, but my donkey is working in the wood-lot to-day.” 

The neighbor thanked him for his good will and was just turning away, when 
from the stable under the house came forth a long and well-known bray. This 
changed the aspect of affairs. The neighbor said to Nasreddin Hoja 

“Oh, my Hoja! if you did not wish to lend me the donkey, were it not better 
for you to say so, rather than that you, our preacher, should be found out in a lie!” 

“ Man!” replied the Hoja, indignantly, “do you believe the voice of a miserable 
donkey rather than the word of a pious Mussulman?” 


Books of this class are generally lithographed in some dark cellar by 
a poverty-stricken lover of books, and often for the sake of economy a 
second book is printed in diagonal lines on the margins of the first. That 
the cellar bookman flourishes reveals pathetically the hunger of the com- 
mon people for matter to read. 

Separation from practical connection with life and from the interests 
of the common folk marks the work of Turkish writers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In the relation of the learned men to the com- 
mon people distrust lingers in the very air, as though the common peo- 
ple ought not to be trusted with books. Even the dictionaries of the 
Turks seem to have been devised with satanic ingenuity of arrangement 
to prevent their use by the ignorant. The Government fosters the same 
idea by its prohibition against any translation into Turkish of the Ko- 
ran and the classics of the immediate successors of the Prophet. The 
separation of writers from the interests of the people has reacted upon 
the learned, bringing upon them a sort of mental paralysis like that 
which marked the attitude of the early scholastic philosophers of eleventh- 
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century Europe. Again and again the material found in Arabic and 
Persian literature is worked over to find pegs for further dissertations; 
and the narrowing circle of readers applauds equally history which in- 
cludes Adam and Eve and the Janissaries in the same volume, science 
that gives with equal assurance the dimensions of the Tree of Life and 
of the moon, and poetry whose merit is possession of couplet after coup- 
let of which the last six syllables rhyme. Examination of such litter 
of the bookshops tends to make our last thought brand them as musty 
with the mould of ages as is the bazar where they are kept, and equally 
worthy to be overthrown for something else to take their place. Yet 
such a judgment is hasty. However much these books are committed 
to the worship of the thought of the past, and however inaccessible they 
are to the common people of the present, they must have fed some souls 
or they would not have been preserved by pen and press during many 
generations. 

A small remainder of the piles of books on the shelves of our Per- 
sian friend consists of a considerable number of thin books which can be 
classed with neither of the two literary periods above described. The 
bookseller attempts to dismiss their consideration by the declaration that 
they are the work of “a lot of apes.” They are in fact the work of a class 
of new writers developed in Turkey during the last fifty years through 
the extension of Western education in the empire. Optimists think that 
they foreshadow the rise of a new Turkish literature really valuable to 
the world. 

The new school of Turkish authors, of whom Kemal, Ahmed Mithad, 
Ziya, Muallim Naji, and others were leaders, has not yet justified its 
existence from the bookseller’s point of view. The men who belong to 
it are still under the lash of the critics, and language critics are among 
the most jealously intolerant people on earth. The government cen- 
sorship is a burden which authors of the new school have learned 
neither to carry nor to remove. Hence, the bookseller who brings out 
a book for one of them is liable to see the whole edition thrust into 
the nearest baker’s oven as the place where it will do the most good. 
The new school of authors are still uncertain as to what is worth while 
in the matter of subjects for literary treatment. When they translate 
from the French they choose books which are not suitable to go before 
the family circle. As for the publisher who invests his capital in such 
books, he has already a suspicion that immoral books have no staying 
power even in Turkey. 

The writers of the new school have discovered one fact, however, 
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which is a ground for expecting much from their movement. They 
have discovered that when the Turkish vocabulary needs reinforcing from 
Persian or Arabic or European languages, the new words must be taken 
into the substance of the language itself instead of lying like a nodule 
of foreign matter upon the surface of the page. Following up this line 
of thought, they have found that in order to reach the mass of the nation 
they must avoid needless use of Persian and Arabic, trusting rather to 
simple, strong Turkish words that smite. 

The earliest result of these discoveries, aside from the tremendous 
vogue of the first of the new style of books, was a revolution in Turkish 
lexicography. About 1868 Ahmed Vefik Pasha produced a thing until 
then unheard of —a Turkish dictionary of the Turkish language. It had 
not been needed before, and it was a revelation to many reputable Tur- 
kish writers.’ As a consequence, where the writers of the literary 
period which we may hope has closed spoke of the “tintinnabulation of 
the vespertine campana,” the new writers say simply “the ringing of the 
evening bell”; and where one of the older authors would insist with argu- 
ment that a child could say and did say, “ Respected author of my being, 
behold the resplendent lepidopterous insect,” the new-school realist makes 
the child shout, “Papa! see the pretty butterfly.” These men must 
be judged by what they represent, rather than by what they have yet 
been able todo. What they represent is the struggle of modern thought 
to find utterance in regions where antiquity has, so far, controlled the 
hall-marks of acceptance. 

The isolation of Turkey is not due to distance from the centres of 
progress. Turks appreciate values in things material. They have ac- 
cepted new ideas in ironclads and Mauser rifles, and they have some glim- 
mer of the superiority, from the point of view of a transportation trust, 
of a locomotive overacamel. Any new thing, which, like a phonograph 
or a mechanical skirt-dancer, can gratify an idle fancy, or,‘like an auto- 
mobile, can increase the luxury of a pampered life, flies on wings from 
the European inventor to the Turkish consumer. The barrier which 
separates Turkey from the Western world is one of ideas. The ancient 
in thought is held to have exhausted wisdom. Whatever decision is 
ultimately reached as to the glittering new things seen in the material 
world, the thoughts of the dead type of men are incomparable, and the 


'The honor belongs to the Englishman Redhouse of having published in the 
first half of the nineteenth century a Turkish dictionary of Arabic and Persian 
under a single alphabetical arrangement. This was of enormous value to Turks 
wishing to read their own literature, and is still widely circulated. 
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aristocracy of Wise Men in Turkey would have them control all succeed- 
ing generations. The modern school of writers in Turkey represents a 
breaking through the barriers of control founded solely on age and iso- 
lation. 

After looking through the literature in these bookshops which is not 
written in a genuine, living language, one does not fail to believe that 
a revival of literature is certainly impending in Turkey. Possibly even 
bystanders may find means of fostering its development. Where, as in 
that country, writers have not knowledge adequate to their equipment, 
and are still groping for subjects harmonizing with the needs of the peo- 
ple, such a revival of literature must be greatly influenced from abroad. 
The modern bookshops of Constantinople contain many French works. 
They offer in Greek numbers of works from the best publishers of Ath- 
ens. In Armenian they give to those who can master the musty mon- 
kish dialect and pay the rather heavy cost, a considerable series of useful 
books from the Armenian monastery presses of Venice and Vienna. 
The American Mission at Constantinople, too, publishes some works that 
are widely read. It does not limit its attention to religious works, but 
issues school books, and, so far as its rather limited means allow, books 
of general interest. It is a warm ally of all who strive for a literary 
style intelligible to the common people; and the weight of its influence 
is considerable, since it uses as far as possible the talents of native 
authors, and has unequalled facilities for bringing its publications 
before the people of every province of the empire. 

Our sympathy with the movement must be largely mixed with curi- 
osity, for the literary revival is still “impending” only. Schools of the 
Western type have broken up a soil that has been long lying fallow. 
The intellectual fate of the young people taught to read, the ideas that 
will rule the rising generation, the form of culture chosen by the young 
writers who seek to prepare themselves for their work, and, in short, the 
elevation and growth ef the whole nation seem largely to depend upon 
what new books these people absorb while groping their way into abil- 
ity for moulding thought. Of course, the ultimate shaping of their destiny 
must rest with themselves. Natives of the country will lead, for good 
or for ill. But it is a point for interesting study that, for a time, the 
shaping of the development of a new literature in Turkey is in the 
hands of any men of any nation who know the needs of the people of 
Turkey, and who know how to make books which will fill those needs 
in a language understood by the commonest of the people. 

Henry Otis Dwicurt. 
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VICTOR HUGO, THE NOVELIST. 


THERE are periods in a nation’s history when a touch of divine in- 
spiration is felt, when youth is borne aloft by the high hopes of a new 
idealism, when vistas of endless beauty are unveiled before the en- 
chanted gaze. Such a period is represented by the rise of romanticism 
in France, a period which is called to mind by the recent centennial 
celebration of the birthday of the leader of the movement — Victor Hugo. 

The young writers in whom this movement took a definite form were 
intoxicated with the thought of changing the direction of the literary 
aspirations of their time, of opening new channels to a world of senti- 
ment and passion. French romanticism attempted in the field of liter- 
ature what the Revolution had accomplished for society and politics. 
In both cases the old had to give way to the new. To the world at 
large, unaccustomed to the ways of France, a change in literature from 
antiquated forms and ideals to more modern and living ones seems a 
matter of slight significance. It should be remembered, however, that 
in that country literature is an infinitely more vital force in many ways 
than it is in any other country in the world. Toa Frenchman a literary 
canon is as important as is an article of faith to a devout Christian, and 
no literary revolution can be accomplished in France without a bitter 
struggle. Romanticism at length prevailed, but it was obliged to yield 
again in its turn, after not many decades, to the fierce onslaughts 
of naturalism. 

French romanticism represents, above all, a struggle for liberty, the 
assertion of the individual in matters touching art and literature; all 
other issues being subordinated to this great aim. The saying of Fred- 
erick the Great, “Let every man work out his own salvation in his own 
way,” may not unfittingly be applied to the strivings of the French 
romanticists. The leader of this movement, as has been stated, was 
Victor Hugo. To the world outside of France he is best known as a 
writer of novels. This fact is readily accounted for. Among modern 
forms of literature there is none which has exercised a greater fascina- 
tion upon the general reading public than the novel. Poetry and sci- 
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ence, history and philosophy, comedy and tragedy, art and religion — 
all these occupy a relatively inferior rank in the general favor. Various 
causes may be assigned for this phenomenon. The novel deals with 
some of the most interesting phases. of human nature; it furnishes 
amusement through the play of the imagination; and it permits the 
reader to assimilate with ease what can only be accomplished with difii- 
culty in other intellectual pursuits. A great novel is eminently worthy 
of study: 

For what is the novel at its best and noblest? It is a study of human character, 
of its growth and development, of the forces and situations that act upon it, of the 
forces within the soul that may be roused to do battle with the outward forces, of 
the great human drama enacted, mostly without spectators or audience, in every 
bosom —the drama which, if only it is faithfully told with the inspiration of sym- 
pathetic vision, has never failed to command, to absorb the interest of him before 
whom its silent action is unveiled. To most men the evolution of human character 
is the most profoundly interesting of all objects of thought and observation. 

The great interest in Victor Hugo’s novels is due to many features. 
Before all else there is revealed in them a brilliant imagination, a faculty 
that appeals strongly to nearly all classes of readers. Man ever desires 
to rise on the wings of revery and enthusiasm into the fairyland of specu- 
lation. It is the imagination that makes the philosopher ponder over the 
problems of man’s existence. To Hugo’s imagination the world offered 
a series of problems which, according to him, it is in the power of the 
poet to solve: the visible forms of the universe hide spiritual meanings 
which he can disclose. By virtue of that imagination Hugo constantly 
endeavored to show the spiritual content of every bodily form; and after 
years of practice he was enabled to read the unseen behind the seen as 
readily as the greatest mathematician reads the symbols of his science. 
It is true the interpretation is that of an imaginative writer, not that of 
a man of science; and the power revealed, the remarkable vision of Vic- 
tor Hugo, is one of the most surprising facts to be met with in the his- 
tory of all literature. 

By far the most striking feature in connection with Hugo’s imagina- 
tion is the intensity of the emotions depicted in his novels. This great 
power is primarily due to his qualities as a lyric poet. So true is this 
that his novels may be called prose poems. But there are other causes 
for this power of calling forth emotions, chief of which is his dwelling 
habitually upon the dark side of life. In the world that Hugo has cre- 
ated in his novels life is a great tragedy. The few rays of sunlight that 
fall upon man’s existence are but calculated to bring out all the more 
sharply the darkness of his misery. It seems that Hugo’s gloomy in- 
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spiration, instead of being a prominent trait of his character, was rather a 
voluntary artistic device by means of which he was enabled to obtain the 
highest effect. He had gathered from experience that a skilful portrayal 
of the sorrows and sufferings and disappointments of mankind — much 
more than their joys and hopes — is capable of stirring the deepest emo- 
tions in men’s hearts. Hugo’s power to arouse emotion is such that at 
times we feel our very souls harrowed by the touches of his magic hand. 
We seem to be in a trance, overcome by a nightmare. 

Closely allied to the power of calling forth emotions, indeed a means 
to this end, is the systematic use of antithesis. In Hugo’s mind the 
world was mirrored in a long series of contrasts. According to him 
these contrasts are everywhere in nature; and since art must be founded 
upon nature, he introduced them in his writings. Remembering the 
wide difference between the two poets, what Taine says of Pope is even 
more applicable to Hugo: “In one place the antithesis is comprised in 
a single line, in another it occupies two; now it is in the substantives, 
now in the adjectives and verbs; now only in the ideas, now it pene- 
trates the sound and position of the words.” 

As an example “Notre Dame” may be cited. In the novels of 
Victor Hugo even the personages illustrate this antithetical character. 
Claude Frollo, a clergyman, who should embody every noble quality, 
contains within him elements of extreme grossness. (uasimodo, an 
ugly and deformed creature, a monster, reveals sublime traits. Esmer- 
alda preserves the purity of an angel in the midst of the most corrupt- 
ing influences. Phoebus de Chateaupers, a nobleman by rank, is utterly 
ignoble in his natural instincts. This element of antithesis, which is 
found everywhere in the novels of Hugo, affects the reader like a flash 
of lightning in the night, like a shrill sound in the midst of deep 
silence. While Jean Valjean makes his escape from Javert, he is in 
mortal anxiety lest his enterprise may fail. When he has succeeded in 
making good his escape and arrives in the garden of the Picpus convent 
he hears a chant of female voices. Here we may note how the turmoil 
of his mind is in sharp contrast with his surroundings. In the words 
of Hugo: 


Valjean hears a sound celestial, divine, ineffable, ravishing It was a 
hymn which issued from the gloom, a dazzling burst of prayer and harmony in the 
ebscure and alarming silence of the night; women’s voices, but voices composed at 
one and the same time of the pure accents of virgins and the innocent accents of 


children — voices which are not of the earth 


But this scene of momentary happiness presently changes into one 
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of utter gloom and gruesomeness. While groping his way about the 
‘arden Jean Valjean beholds something that makes him shudder: 


Just after he had turned the inner angle of the edifice, he observed that he was 
coming to some arched windows, where he perceived a light. He stood on tiptoe 
and peeped through one of these windows. They all opened on a tolerably vast hall, 
paved with large flagstones, cut up by arcades and pillars, where only a tiny light 
and great shadows were visible. The light came from a taper which was burning 
in one corner. The apartment was deserted, and nothing was stirring in it. Never- 
theless, by dint of gazing intently, he thought he perceived on the ground something 
which appeared to be covered with a winding sheet, and which resembled a human 
form. This form was lying face downward, flat on the pavement, with the arms ex- 
tended in the form of a cross, in the immobility of death. One would have said, 
judging from a sort of serpent which undulated over the floor, that this sinister form 
had a rope round its neck. 


It is readily perceived that such scenes with their weird changes seize 
the reader with a frightful intensity and keep him in a state of utmost 
excitement. 

With Hugo one of the elements of antithesis is the grotesque — 
usually in juxtaposition with the beautiful or sublime. The grotesque 
is found in nature; and it may be said that grotesque conceptions are 
not only legitimate, but when properly and sparingly used are of the 
highest value from the artistic point of view. Unfortunately the gro- 
tesque often appears in Hugo’s novels in a manner quite unnatural. 
Moreover, he frequently goes to extremes. Not satisfied with a mild 
form of the grotesque, he has recourse to the most exaggerated forms of 
it. But extremes, comparatively rare in life, should not become the 
rule in art. Ruskin, in his “Considerations on Painting,” tells us that 
“many grotesque ideas which may be with safety suggested dimly by 
words or slight lines . . . will hardly bear being painted into perfect 
detiniteness.” 

In depicting the grotesque, Hugo never hesitates to give his readers 
a full-sized picture embodying this quality; and, since his inspiration is 
usually sombre, his grotesque is nearly always horrible, pathetic, terrible. 
Here is a description of Quasimodo: 


We shall not try to give the reader an idea of that tetrahedral nose, that horse 
shoe mouth; that little left eye obstructed with a red, bushy, bristling eyebrow, 
while the right eye disappeared entirely beneath an enormous wart; of those 
teeth in disarray, broken here and there, like the embattled parapet of a fortress; 
of that callous lip, upon which one of these teeth encroached, like the tusk of an 
elephant; of that forked chin; and, above all, of the expression spread over the 
whole; of that mixture of malice, amazement, and sadness. Let the reader dream of 
this whole, if he can. . . . The grimace was his face, or rather, his whole person 
was a grimace. A huge head, bristling with red hair; between his shoulders an 
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enormous hump, a counterpart perceptible in front; a system of thighs and legs so 
strangely astray that they could touch each other only at the knees, and, viewed 
from the front, resembled the crescents of two scythes joined by the handles. 

We might point out other defects in Hugo’s novels, such as their 
episodic character, the author’s great fondness for the commonplace side 
by side with the extraordinary, the introduction of colossal incongruities, 
the frequency with which he has made use of “exaggerated similes, 
prosaic incidents, and over-minute analysis,” his vain display of knowl- 
edge, his deluge of words, his journalistic, sensational chapter headings, 
his long enumerations of all sorts of things, and finally his frequent 
lack of fine characterization. All this and more might be urged. At 
the present time, however, emphasis should be laid on his good quali- 
ties rather than on his defects. In view, moreover, of the adverse 
criticism that has been showered so amply upon the great poet, the 
time seems all the more opportune to insist upon the greatness of his 
works rather than upon the faults that may be discovered in them. I 
have called attention to the extraordinary imagination of Hugo, to his 
great power of rousing deep emotion, to his eminently skilful, though too 
frequent, use of antithesis and the grotesque. I might dwell upon the 
loftiness of his conceptions in general, his felicity in the use of language, 
his genius for stirring narrative, and the warmth of his descriptions, 
often highly poetic. Indeed, I cannot resist citing a characteristic ex- 
ample of the latter. The passage is taken from “Les Miserables ” : 

One night he (Marius) was alone in his little chamber near the roof. His candle 
was burning; he was reading, with his elbows resting on his table close to the open 
window. All sorts of reveries reached him from space, and mingled with his 
thoughts. What a spectacle is the night! One hears dull sounds, without knowing 
whence they proceed. . . . He was perusing the bulletins of the grand army, 
those heroic strophes penned on the field of battle; there, at intervals, he beheld his 
father’s name, always the name of the Emperor; the whole of that great Empire 
presented itself to him; he felt a flood swelling and rising within him; it seemed to 
him at moments that his father passed close to him like a breath, and whispered in 
his ear; he gradually got into a singular state; he thought that he heard drums, 
cannon, trumpets, the measured tread of battalions, the dull and distant gallop of 
the cavalry; from time to time, his eyes were raised heavenward, and gazed upon 
the colossal constellations as they gleamed in the measureless depths of space, then 
they fell upon his book once more, and there they beheld other colossal things mov 
ing confusedly. His heart contracted within him. He was in a transport, trem- 
bling, panting. All at once, without himself knowing what was in him, and what 
impulse he was obeying, he sprang to his feet, stretched both arms out of the win- 
dow, gazed intently into the gloom, the silence, the infinite darkness, the eternal im- 
mensity, and exclaimed: “ Long live the Emperor! ” 

But the greatest merit of Hugo as a novelist is the eminently social 
and humanitarian character stamped upon his works; and it is to this 
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quality that I wish to call special attention. Hugo’s novels are not 
art for art’s sake; and though they do not teach directly, it requires 
but little thought on the part of the reader to discover that the author’s 
ideas tend toward some practical aim. It is Hugo’s great merit to have 
pleaded the cause of those disinherited by fortune, to have recognized 
the inherent value of every man and woman that walks the earth. This 
attitude is preéminently one of the great achievements of modern times. 
While classicism reigned in France, only the great were considered of 
any consequence, the ordinary man being lost in the vast herd. Chil- 
dren played no part at all in literature. In fact, whatever was of a 
nature to remind one of family life, with its homely joys, was completely 
disregarded. All this was changed during the age of the Revolution. 
With the return to nature and sentiment extolled by Rousseau a new 
era began. The romantic school caught the new spirit; and if there is 
any special characteristic of that school, it is just this immense sym- 
pathy with the lowly, the poor, the ignorant, the cripple, the outcast, 
the child, the family. No writer of that school, however, has been 
more ardent in his democratic tendencies than Victor Hugo. It is to 
his great credit to have aroused, more than any one of his disciples, 
effective sympathy with “humble conditions, humble miseries, and hum- 
ble pleasures.” And the same may be said of his eloquent appeals in 
behalf of education as an aid in raising up humanity from darkness and 
misery, his attacks upon the frequently unintelligent application of the 
laws, his eloquent pleadings in favor of abolishing capital punishment, 
his strenuous efforts to bring about universal peace. Such are some of 
the noble aims for which Hugo fought bravely and which will stamp 
him forever as one of the most beneficent writers of modern times. 

If some of the ideals of Hugo were chimerical, the wisdom of our 
statesmen has corrected those erroneous views. As it often happens with 
great reformers, Hugo was too enthusiastic in his great schemes for the 
improvement of mankind; but, after all, praise is due him for having 
opened men’s eyes to certain ills in society that he hoped to lessen. 
When critics have done with all their objections, when they have decried 
the lyric passages in the drama, the episodes in the novels, the intro- 
duction of the ego in poetry, there still remains the master with his re- 
markable power to fascinate, his strength to move, his eloquence to stir 
our hearts, and, most of all, his immense sympathy with the weak, the 
poor, and the ignorant. Moritz LEvI. 
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country, and has delivered lectures on the Far Eastern Question before the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Indiana, Oberlin College, and other educational 
institutions 


Pror. Moritz Levi was born at Sachsenhausen, in the Principality of Waldeck 
Germany, and received his early education in that country. Graduated from the 
University of Michigan, and later studied at the Sorbonne, Paris. Became instructor 
of Romance languages at the University of Michigan in 1890, and Assistant Professor 
in 1896. Has edited Moliére’s “ L’Avare” and Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi.” 


Pror. 8. J. McLean was born in 1871. Graduated from the University of To 
ronto in 1894. Pursued graduate studies in economics at that University, at Colum- 
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bia University, and at the University of Chicago, receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
from the latter University in 1897. Has been Professor of Economics and Sociology 
in the University of Arkansas since 1897. Is Associate Professor elect in Economics 
in Leland Stanford Jr. University. In 1899 prepared a report on Railway Commis 
sions for the Canadian Government. In 1901 was appointed by that Government 
Commissioner on Railway Rate Grievances. 


Pror. 8. P. Ortu was born in Copac, Mich. Was educated at Oberlin College 
and the University of Michigan. Since 1897 has occupied the chair of Political and 
Social Science in Buchtel College, Akron, O. Has been an active leader in the move 
ment for reform in municipal legislation and the revision of the tax laws of the State 
of Ohio. Has recently been elected University Fellow in Political Science, Colum- 
bia University. 


Pror. Pav. 8. Rersscu was born in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1869. Was educated 
at the University of Wisconsin, and studied contemporary politics in England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. Is Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Wisconsin. Has published monographs on the common law in the early American 
colonies and on “French Experience with Representative Government in the West 
Indies,” and a book on “ World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century.” 


Mr. ALBERT GARDNER RoBINson was born in Winchester, Mass., in 1855. On 
leaving school entered commercial life. In this he remained for some twenty-five 
years, until the beginning of the Spanish-American war, in the spring of 1898, when 
he accepted a position as correspondent for the New York “Evening Post.” In that 
capacity he served in Porto Rico, going out with the earliest detachment of troops, 
and remaining until after the taking of formal possession, at San Juan; in Cuba, 
where he watched the initial steps of the government of intervention; in the Philip- 
pine Islands; and in South Africa. 


Mr. Wiiu1AM J. SHEARER was born at Carlisle, Pa., in 1865. Graduated from 
Dickinson College in 1887. Took post-graduate courses in pedagogy, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. Became school superintendent at New Castle, Pa. For the 
last seven years has been school superintendent at the City of Elizabeth and County 
of Union, N. J., and has just been retlected for a seven-year term, the longest in the 
United States. Is the author of several articles in leading magazines and of a book 
on the Grading of Schools. 
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THE NEW IDEA! 


HE CURRENT 
NCYCLOPEDIA 


\ \ Monthly Record of ‘the World’s Progress 





sued in monthly parts, each part covering the de- 
ments in every department of human progress for 
weceding month. In this busy, work-a-day world, 
e in order to succeed you must keep well informed, 
impossible to read everything that appears in 
even if it is well worth reading. Yet you feel 
must know the important events that are making | 
wry, and have this information at hand for con- | 
nt reference. 
he Current Encyclopedia selects the wheat from 
haff for you and is a great time and money | 
or. 
VER 50 EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
prising the leading scholars of America, record | 


thly all that is new and of permanent value. | 


A FEW OPINIONS: 
‘he Outlook ,"’ New York—‘‘ We commend the idea and the 
ughness and care with which the articles have been prepared. ’’ 
‘he Standard,’’ Chicago—‘‘ We do not see how any wide- 
e person can get along without it.”’ 
‘he Dial,’’ Chicago—* It has provideditself with an exellent 
of contributors . . . makes a very creditable showing.” 
‘he Independent,’’ New York—** The idea is a good one and 
ok to see it fill a long felt want.’ 
e Current Encyclopedia is issued on the 15th of each month, 
€ numbers contain from 128 to 160 quarto pages, size 744x104 
$, making over 1,600 pages per year. 
ZAUTIPULLY PRINTED. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

SAMPLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


ent Encyclopedia Co., 916, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. | 





OKS AT | Whencalling, please ask for Mr. Grant. | 
Whenever you need a book, address | 
sERAL Mr. Grant. 
(COU NTS | | Before buying BOOKS, write for quotations. | 
An assortment of c: talog rues, and special 
if books at reduced prices, sent for a ten-cent stamp. 
E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York. | 
( Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


‘0 ANY ONE INTERESTED IN THE WORKS OF 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


ill present, FREE OF CHARGE, a facsimile manus ript of 
mous poem, ** The Birthplace of Burns,” now hanging 
Burns Cottage at Ayr. Send postal to DRESDEN PUB. (0.. ¥. Y. 


‘an Procure a Limited Amount of First-class Life 


ANNUITIES. 


» only safe way to get a high rate of interest on exceptionally 
ible terms. For particulars let me know sex, age and address. 


EDWARD P. SWEET, 66 West Broadway, N. Y. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
PAY insurance may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth send for 


POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

RIS, NO. 2 RUE DES ECOLES, FRANCE, near the 


bonne and Luxembourg Gardens. Mademoiselle JEANNE 


NC and her parents offer a comfortable Home to a limited 





er of young Ladies, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
h Language and see something of Paris. Highest references 
hed. Address as above, Paris, France. 
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THE TWO mia 
AV be 

Mew Cie ice ace ae 
tection for his family- pro- 
vision for himself. 

Sate urease arte 
Siem 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 for 
$5000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 3D: 

CASH $7,556.05 
Thisis a return of all 
premiums paid with $2, 
550.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
ice rie 


Nel TA 171 he 
of sucha policy /ssued at your age 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No.%& 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for if issued to 


aman. , years of age. 


Name 


Addre ph 
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OF HAIR® > 


and a scalp free from dandruff come to'those 
who use 


Frank Parker’s 
Herbine Hair Preparations’ 


Sold by leading department and drug 
stores everywhere. 

Trade supplied by the C. N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 

Every woman should send to Frank Par- 
ker for his free circular on the care of the 
hair at the seashore. 

A special mail size of Herbine Tonic 
and Hair Food sent postpaid for 50 cents, 
money order or stamps. 


FRANK PARKER, 
164 West 128th St., New York City. 












She New Model 


DENSMORES, Nos. 4 and 5 
Take Advanced Ground 
Ball-Bearing Throughout. Booklet Free 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 302 Bronaway 


11,126 MILES 











of railway east of Chicago, St. Louis 











and the Mississippi River, with east- 


ern terminals at New York, Boston 





Best ss aki are mel 
E. \ira care exercised in blending. 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
ions not permitted. 
Use of most improved machinery. 
Standard of merit - our watchword. 
watchfulness during 
Cosi no more than oihers. 





and Montreal, are embraced in the 













NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 

















For N 3 of the Four Track Series 
map showing this Central Kailway System of America 


containing a 





send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central K. K., Grand 
Central Station, New York 


Noy . 







exchange and deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write for) 
Catalogue D and explanations. 





A GOOD HEAD | 


have been established over go YEARS. By our syste. 
of payments every family in moderate circumstances, 


can own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments irs 


VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, iio 
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